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MIRAGE AND ITS WONDERS. 


MIRAGE, AS SEEN FROM NAHANT. 


For this month a large portion of the Dol- 
lar Monthly is devoted to a very interesting 
subject, viz: “ M1iRAGE AND ITs WONDERS.” 
In selecting our illustrations we have been 
extremely fortunate, finding space to give our 
readers some of the most remarkable scenes 
that ever occurred on this continent, on the 
ocean, or in Europe, and placing the whole 
before our patrons in so clear a light that 
ll 


even the dullest will comprehend all that we 
shall relate. 

The scientific world, and those who have 
investigated the subject of mirage, tell us that 
it is caused by certain peculiar conditions of 
the, atmosphere, that it is an optical illusion, 
and depends upon peculiar rays of light pass- 
ing from a denser to a rarer atmosphere; yet 
this explanation is not satisfactory when we 
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stand on a high cliff like Nahant, and obtain 
fair images of vessels which are a hundred 
miles distant, sailing upon the ocean, the 
crews entirely unconscious of the sensation 
which their barks are creating on shore. 

Many of our readers will recoliect the inci- 
dent that is traditionally reported as having 
occurred in Salem harbor, when that city did 
not contain as many brave men and fair 
women as at the present time. A ship sailed 
from that port for England, freighted with 
passengers who left dear friends behind. 
Weeks and some months passed away, and 
nothing was heard of the vessel, but one day 
the missing ship was seen standing up the 
harbor, with all sail set, and a fair wind filling 
the canvas. The joyful news spread quickly, 
and all the inhabitants of the town flocked to 
the landing to welcome the crew and passen- 
gers, for they had given them up as dead. 
But at last it was noticed that the vessel 
stood on her course without reducing sail, as 
a prudent skipper would have done; and just 
as the spectators on land could make out the 
features of their long-absent friends, on the 
deck of the vessel, a loud wailing cry was 
heard from the ship, and sails, masts, yards 
and hull disappeared from sight, and were 
never again seen by that awe-stricken crowd 
on shore. Men and women, when the vessel 
vanished from sight, fell upon their knees and 
prayed most heartily for their friends and for 
protection from evil. We think that Cotton 
Mather was among the crowd, and that he 
improved the opportunity to advise his hear- 
ers to avoid their evil ways, to eschew witch- 
craft and the devil’s work, and to become 
good Christians; and we have no doubt but 
that a lasting impression was produced on the 
minds of his audience. 

Perhaps some of our readers may contend 
that such a vision is more connected with the 
supernatural than with mirage, but we believe 
that it was one of the great wonders of Nature, 
of which there are many examples and illus- 
trations on record. 

Let us take the old tradition relating to the 
strange sights seen off Block Island. It is 
reported on the authority of the oldest inhab- 
itants of the mainland, near the island, that a 
great many years ago some of the evil disposed 
persons of Block Island boarded a ship that 
was lying at anchor near the shore, murdered 
the captain and crew, robbed the vessel of 
cargo and all that was valuable, and then set 
her on fire, and she was consumed to the 


water’s edge and sunk. The pirates rioted in 


their ill-gotten wealth, and would, no doubt, 
have forgotten their crime if they bad not 
been startled by the appearance, one dark 
night, of the vessel on which the murders had 
been committed. She appeared close to the 
spot where the crime had been perpetrated, 
with flames apparently consuming masts, and 
spars, and sails, while the human victims ran 
about the ship, and uttered terrible cries for 
that mercy which had been denied them at 
the hands of the islanders. So vivid was the 
picture, that even the faces of the dead could 
be identified. 

This strange sight remained visible to all 
the inhabitants of the island for the space of 
five or ten minutes, and then the flames ap- 
peared to consume the masts, yards and sails, 
and they fell crashing to the deck. The cries 
for help and mercy ceased, and at last the 


. light died out, and then the black hull of the 


ship disappeared in the dark waters, and all 
was quiet except the strange howling of the 
watch dogs on the laud, who barked-through 
the night as though stirred by some supersti- 
tious notion of the terrible deed that their 
masters had committed. The perpetrators of 
the crime retired to their beds, but not to 
sleep. The vision was constantly before their 
eyes, and haunted them until the next anni- 
versary of the murders, and then the ship 
again appeared, fired from deck to truck. 
The same wild shrieks for help were heard, 
the same trembling of spars, and then dark- 
ness, and all was quiet on the water. 

‘How many times the vision appeared we 
do not know, but we hope that the souls of 
those who were so foully slain were suffered 
to repose in peace, and that the murderers 
repented of their crimes-even if they were not 
punished for them. 

To be sure there are people who contend 
that there was nothing superstitious about 
the burning ship, but that what the islanders 
saw were veritable vessels on fire, apparently 
near the shore on account of the peculiar con- 
dition of the atmosphere ; that the exhibition, 
in fact, was a splendid result of mirage. We 
are unable to decide this point, but rather 
favor the supernatural notion, because we 
think that those who commit murder should 
be punished mentally and bodily. 

Those who have visited Nahant during the 
summer months, when the hotel was crowded 
with gay company, will recollect the beautiful 
mirage exhibitions with which Nature some- 
times favored the few who were early risers, 
and preferred a walk and an appetite to lying 
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in bed. While the haze was on the water, 
and the sun was just rising from its ocean 
couch, inverted vessels could be seen, and 
sometimes they were high in mid-air, sus- 
pended like Mahomet’s coffin. After a while 
the mirage disappeared, and the vessels could 
be observed floating on their natural element. 
It was an uncertain but ever welcome guest, 
often looked for, but seldom seen. 

And now let us turn for amoment to moun- 
tain scenery, and see what strange forms 
mirage assumes for the purpose of startling 
us poor mortals, Visitors to the White Moun- 
tains, or rather those adventurous gentlemen 


are beneath you, and* you can see the latter 
shoot across a valley, followed by a heavy dis- 
charge of heaven’s artillery, that shakes the 
mountains to their centres, then you are 
forced to wonder at God’s power, and to think 
how insignificant is man. The mirage of the 
setting sun and clouds at such times, is some- 
thing grand and sublime to behold. 

Some of the sights obtained by the aid of 
mirage have been wonderful, and at times 
incomprehensible. For instance, some years 
since a Frenchman (Bottineau), who was sig- 
nal master at Port Louis, acquired the faculty 
of discovering representations of ships in the 


MIRAGE AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


who climb lofty peaks for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the sun rise or set, or looking at a 
rich valley spread beneath them, have often 
been startled by seeing gigantic figures hov- 
ering around, sometimes in mid-air, and again 
standing on the very summit of the lofliest 
elevation, like the spirit of the past looking 
at the spirit of the present age, or the one to 
come. Mirage of such a nature is common 
in other countries besides our own, and is one 
of the inducements to attract tourists to 
certain localities. 

One of the most grand sights which can be 
afforded to human eyes, is to view the raging 
of a thunder storm from the spur of a high 
mountain. When the thunder and lightning 


air, when they were hundreds of miles distant, 
and often foretold their arrival, sometimes 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours before they 
made their appearance above the horizon. 
He was at first treated as a visionary, and 
subjected to ridicule; but the constant verifi- 
cation of his predictions at length aroused the 
attention of the government, and a committee 
was appointed to investigate the matter, who 
were obliged to report favorably for Bottineau. 
At one time he notified the authorities that a 
fleet of nine ships were approaching the island, 
though yet 200 miles distant. This created 
great consternation, as (it being war time) an 
invasion was apprehended; but the ships did 
not make their appearance, which gave B.’s 
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revilers fresh opportunity for ridicule. But 
in due time it became known that a fleet of 
nine men-o’-war had arrived at Bombay, which 
passed the Isle of France at the time Bottineau 


declared that he saw them, All revilers were 


now silenced; and the discoverer returned to 
France, with the view of soliciting a pension 
on making known his discovery, which he 
called “Naucopie,” and which he declared 
that he could teach to other eyes; but he died 
before a negotiation could be had, and his 


 gecret died with him. 
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heat then acts rapidly upon the stagnant air, 
the strata of which but slowly intermingling, 
present a series of mirrors which variously 


reflect the objects upon the surface, The 
tides must have operated to raise up the sur- 


face into a convex form, as sometimes occurs 
at this locality. Objects upon the Sicilian 
shore opposite, beneath the dark background 
of the mountains of Messina, are seen re- 
fracted and reflected upon the water in mid 
channel, presenting enlarged and duplicated 


images. Gigantic figures of men and horses 


A STORM AS SEEN FROM A VERMONT MOUNTAIN. 


Many of our readers have heard of the Fata 
Morgana, of the Sicilian coast, the reputed 
faxnous enchantress. From a high authority 
we learn that Fata Morgana, or castles of the 
fairy Morgana is a form of mirage occasionally 
seen by observers standing on eminences on 
the Calabrian shore, and looking westward 
upon the strait of Messina. It occurs in still 
mornings, when the waters are unruffied by 
breeze or current, and the sun, rising behind 
the mountains of Calabria, strikes down upon 
the smooth surface at an angle of 45°. The 


—— 


move over the picture, as similar images in 
miniature are seen flitting across the white 
sheet of the camera obscura. It sometimes 
happens that the sky above the water is so 
impregnated with vapor that it surrounds 
these objects with a colored hue. The won- 
derful exhibition is but of short duration. Its 
appearance is hailed with shouts by the popu- 
lace, who call attention to it by the ery of © 
“ Morgana, Morgana!” The phenomenon is 
not peculiar to the locality, though the con- 
figuration of the coast and the meteorological 
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conditions of the region concur to render its 
exhibition more frequent and also more beau- 


tiful here than elsewhere, The description of 
Minasi, which was published at Rome in 1773, 
is commonly quoted as the best account of 
this mirage, although many American trav- 
ellers have written of the wonders of Fata 
Morgana, and mirage, as seen on the water 
and op the land. 

One standard American work in speaking 
on this subject states: “ Mirage is an optical 
illusion due to unequal densities and refract- 
ing powers of adjacent strata of the air, usually 
of those close to the surface of the land or sea, 
and in consequence of which, two and some- 
times three images of a distant object are 
seen; in the latter case, the middle one being 
inverted, as it would be if seen in a horizontal 
mirror stretching between it and the eye. 
Rays of light passing from a denser to a rarer 
medium are bent, at the surface of division of 


“ The looming of ships or of distant shores 
on the sea or lakes, is seen when, owing to 


the presence of dense vapors or to a consider- 
able difference of temperature of the water 
and air, the strata of the latter near the sur- 
face are of very unequal densities. Hence it 
is here more frequent in the morning, or when 
the air is misty, as after rains, in the summer 
and autumn. At these seasons, the water, 
retaining its heat more perfectly over night 
than the air, may be in the morning several 
degrees the warmer, the stratam of air just 
over it will be rarer than that higher up, and 
looming is then very sure to be seen, but best 
by an eye quite close to the level of the water, 
imperfectly at heights greater than six or 
eight feet, and rarely as high as twenty-four 
feet. In one form a ship or other object near 
the water seems greatly elongated upward, 
or a second inverted image meets it from 
above. 


= iv 


MIRAGE OF SUNBEAMS ON THE COAST OF SICILY. 


the two, from a perpendicular to such surface, 
and the reverse. But as the angle in the 
denser medium is thus always less than in the 
rarer,a ray proceeding from the denser to 
the rarer may strike the surface between 
them at an inclination so great that the cor- 
responding angle in the rarer shall exceed the 
whole space, 90°, within which transmission 
could occur; such a ray cannot be transmitted, 
but will undergo total reflection, even at the 
surface of a perfectly transparent medium ; so 
that to all rays coming from without a certain 
angle called the limiting angle, such a surface 
acts as a mirror; or rather it reflects absolute- 
ly the whole of such light, which no ordinary 
mirror does. These two principles of the re- 
fraction and total reflection of light explain 
all the cases of the phenomenon under con- 
sideration, which is often termed that of un- 
usual refraction, and the chief examples of 
which are commonly known as looming or 


mirage, and the Fata Morgana. 


“Sometimes the proper image of the object 
is elevated, while the second image appears 
inverted beneath it, and surrounded by a 
sheet of sky which is mirrored and repeated 
with it. This second image may be trun- 
cated below by the horizon, or entire; in the 
latter case, a third appearance, erect, and 
usually only partly emerging above the ap- 
parent horizon, is sometimes seen. The un- 
usual images commonly have serrated or in- 
distinct bodies, and are marked by a tremu- 
lous motion—qualities more apparent, as 
indeed is the whole phenomenon when viewed 
through a telescope. A horizontal line of 
separation runs between the first two sets of 
images, which is above the horizon; the ap- 
parent horizon is on the other hand depressed. 
Above and between these, a low shore with 
its inverted image may appear like a body of 
land actually suspended in the air. The near- 
er the objects, the less the angular interval 


between the line of separation and the horizon, 
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“M. Bravais who has most thoroughly in- 
vestigated the subject, found that for a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles the angle was seven 
minutes, for five miles, six miuutes, and that 
it disappeared at three hundred yards; within 
which distance therefore, no appearance of 
mirage can occur. These appearances are 
explained by supposing two or three sets of 
rays setting out from the objects, only one set 
of which in ordinary states of the air would 
meet the eye, butall of which in certain cases, 
owing to unequal densities of near strata, and 
to consequent refraction and perhaps total 
reflection, may be brought by different paths 
to the eye. As all objects are seen in the di- 
rection from which the light appears to meet 
the organ of vision, two or three images in 
different places are the result. The inverted 
image is usually or always due to reflection. 
Thus Dr. Wollaston obtained three images of 
an object seen through a square glass vessel 


MIRAGE OF CLOUDS AT SEA. 


holding succeseive layers of syrup, water and 
spirit ; the appearance oceurring at either line 
of junction of two unlike fluids, and where by 
slow intermixture a gradual variation of 
density occurs. The same effect may be seen 
by holding a word in large type on the further 
side of the heated layer of air moving over a 
hot poker, or by regarding objects through 
the hot air or steam escaping from the boiler 
of a locomotive; and the familiar tremulous 
appearance of distant fences heated by the 
summer sun, and of objects seen through air 
over any hot bodies, are imperfect instances 
of the same phenomenon. 

“In 1822 in the arctic regions, Captain 
Scoresby recognized by its inverted image in 
the air the ship Fame, which afterwards 
proved to be at the moment seventeen miles 
beyond the visible horizon of the observer. 
Dr. Vinee on August 6, 1806, at seven in the 
afternoon, saw from Ramsgate, at which place 
usually only the tips of its towers are visible, 
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the whole of Dover castle, appearing as if 
lifted up and placed bodily on the near side of 
the intervening hill. So perfect was the illu- 
sion, that the hill itself could not be seen 
through the figure. This form of mirage 
may be lateral, as well as vertical, arising 
from unequal density of two contiguous ver- 
tical bodies of air. Thus, on Lake Geneva, a 
boat has been seen doubled, the two images 
some distance apart; persons have been du- 
plicated in the same way, and any one ina 
hot day, by placing his eye near to a heated 
vertical wall, may see lateral mirage of objects 
at a distance and nearly in a line with the 
wall. Upon land, the mirage is best seen 
over desert plains, in hot climates; the in- 
tense heat of the sands greatly rarifies the air 
in contact with them, and rays of light coming 
from distant objects, as villages, or the trees 
upon oases, are gradually bent by approaching 
the rare stratum, until they strike it at an 


angle greater than the limiting angle; total 
reflection then occurs, the air near the sand 
acting as a mirror or a body of water, in 
which inverted images of the objects are seen. 
Thus is presented to the inexperienced trav- 
eller the appearance of tranquil lakes, some- 
times almost surrounding him ; this, however, 
necessarily changes to the real aspect as he 
approaches, as if the waters were continually 
receding before him.” 

A gentleman, who has devoted much time 
to the study of mirage, on sea and land, writes 
that light is reflected when it is sent back to 
us in the same form, shape, or direction that 
it was transmitted. A looking-glass reflects. 
It sends back the image undistorted, as it was 
imparted to it. But if we take another sort 
of medium, such as water, and place anything 
in it—as a cent, for instance—that cent will 
appear of a distorted shape. The light com- 
ing from it will be refracted, that is to say, 
bent back—into a direction other than that it 
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took at first, so that we shall find the object 
to be in a different position from that in which 
it appeared to be. You can test this bya 
very simple experiment, Place a cent at the 
bottom of a basin; retire from it till it is hid- 
den from your eyes by the rim of the vessel ; 
then get some one to pour water into the 
basin; you will at once see the cent again, 
because the light from it follows a broken and 
not a direct line on passing from the more 
dense medium, water, to the less dense medi- 
um, air. Mirage, or, as sailors call it, “loom- 
ing,” is the appearance of objects on the earth 
or sea above our heads, or to our right or 
left, either reversed or in their natural posi- 
tion, or sometimes both at once, as you will 
see in the first engraving, where the steamer 
is seen topsy-turvy in the clouds, and two 
images of the sailing vessel appear above it. 
The phenomenon is not rare on our coasts in 
summer time; but the home of the mirage, so 
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more intense by the continual appearance, as 
they thought, of lakes and streams only a 
short way further on. 

One of the French scientific men who ac- 
companied the expedition, explained what 
they saw as follows: As the sun rises, the 
earth becomes heated, and the lowest stratum 
of air dilates. If there be the slightest breath 
of wind, the strata above and below will com- 
mingle, and produce the quivering spoken of 
above. But if the air be perfectly still, the 
lowest stratum will dilate gradually, and the 
rays of light that proceed from an elevated 
object will be refracted continually in their 
progress through the disturbed strata above, 
until they reach the lowest of all, which acts 
asa vast looking-glass. Now opticians tell 
us that the angles of incidence and reflection 
are equal; that is to say, when a ray of light 
strikes a level surface, at a certain angle, the 
direction taken by it, when reflected, makes 


MIRAGE OF CLOUDS NEAR THE SHORE. 


to speak, is on prairies, and the level African 
plains, 

There the phenomenon presents to the 
traveller the appearance of a vast lake, to 
which he hastens forward, only to find it for- 
ever moving onwards further and further 
beyond his reach, 

If you look this fall, over a level field on a 
very hot day, all the objects will probably 
appear to be gently shaken. The landscape 
“ quivers through the heat,” as the poet says, 
though the air be quite still. This is due to 
the way in which the threads of hot and cold 
air cross one another as they ascend and de- 
scend. The sun's rays, in passing from one 
to the other, are perpetually broken. Hence 
the glancing, undulatory motion which the 
most careless observer can at times scarcely 
fail to notice. 

When Napoleon invaded Egypt, the French 
soldiers suffered agonies of thirst in forced 
marches across the desert—agouies made the 


with the surface an angle equal to the former 
one. Consequently, the observer, who al- 
ways sees an object in the direction of the ray 
which reached him last, will see the objects 
reversed, and the sky being reflected too, the 
appearance of a lake is at once produced. 

In this case, whch is the simplest form of 


_ Inirage, the objects are reflected without dis- 


tortion. However, from the cause men- 
tioned above—namely, refraction—the most 
fantastic alterations of form sometimes take 
place The most celebrated of these form the 
subject of the engraving on page 181. It is 
known asthe Fata Morgan, as, before the 
cause was known, it was fable:| to be the work 
of the famous enchantress, Morgan La Fay, 
who plays so important a part ji the romances 
of King Arthur. It is most usually seen on 
the Sicilian coast, opposite Reggio. An eye- 
witness describes it thus: 

“ For several miles along the coast of Sicily 
I saw the sea assume the appearance of a 
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chain of gloomy mountains. Above them I 
saw a colonnade of several thousand pillars. 
Presently they changed all of a sudden, and 
appeared to bend themselves into arches, like 
a Roman aqueduct. Anon, a cornice formed 
itself along the top, and then a vast number 
of castles, all alike. Soon they melted away, 
to reappear asa colonnade, and then to change 
with equal rapidity into pines and cypresses.” 

Of course, this appearance is due, in the 
first instance, to the same causes as the Egyp- 
tian mirage. But as the air is not perfectly 
still, the images become gradually more and 
more distorted, and finally fade away alto- 
gether. In the case of mirage at sea, which 
is very common, the cause is the same, but 
the positions of the dense and rare strata of 
air are reversed ; the cold stratum—that next 
the sea—being the lowest. The diagram 
given on page 182 will at once explain it. 
An observer at 0, standing in the stratum of 
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mountains, or the depth of the lake, or some 
other cause, had rendered certain portions of 
the air cooler than others, in a vertical instead 
of in a horizontal direction, as in the desert, 

The way in which images may appear in 
the clouds at sea has enabled persons of keen 
vision to predict the return of vessels in a way 
so surprising, that had the unfortunate people 
lived in more ignorant days they would most 
probably have been burnt as professors of the 
Black Art. A second glance at the diagram 
will explain how this can be. The vessel, a 
B, need not, of course, be above the horizon; 
that is to say, visible by direct vision to the 
observer at 0, to produce an image of itself 
in the clouds at a/b’. This being the case, it 
only requires calm weather and a good tel- 
escope to detect the fleet of shadowy vessels, 
recognize their build, and thence their name. 

The same phenomenon, whose cause was 
then unknown, no doubt gave rise to the story 


air (x), sees the steamer A B, by direct vision, 
in its proper place, and of its proper form. 
But numerous rays, as A’, B’, which would 
never, in the ordinary state of the air, reach 
the eye at 0, are reflected from the upper 
stratum (y); and should the rays by which he 
sees the upper part of the steamer reach his 
eye beneath those by which he sees the lower 


part, he will see an image of the steamer re-- 


versed in the clouds,as ab. Again, other 
Tays, AA’, BB’, may be reflected in such a 
way from the upper stratum (z), that the ob- 
server will see a correct image of the steamer 
above the reversed one at a! b’. 

A curious modification of the above is late- 
ral mirage. Two gentlemen were standing 
on the shore of the Lake of Geneva, and look- 
ing through a telescope at several boats that 
were sailing from left to right towards the 
middle of the lake. All of a sudden they saw 
a precisely similar fleet sailing from right to 
left, parallel to the other. The shadow of the 
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of Vanderdecken, the Flying Dutchman of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Probably the terrified 
mariners saw nothing more than the reflection 
of their own vessel and themselves in the 
clouds, and thence framed the wild legend of 
the impious captain, who was doomed for his 
misdeeds to sail forever round and round the 
Cape. Like so many others, before and 
since, they were only startled by their own 
shadows! 
A CHAPTER ON LIONS. 

At the foot of the great mountain named Le 
Chailla, seven or eight-and-twenty miles to the 
east of Batna, there are vast thickets composed 
of evergreen oaks, Aleppo pines, junipers, and 
lentisks, which form a capital cover for the 
king of animals. He rarely leaves them, ex- 
cept by night; and he then follows the nume- 
rous foot-paths which wind across them in all 
directions. 

An Arab, going to cut wood, hatchet in 
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hand, was thoughtlessly following one of those 
paths, when, at a sudden turn, he found himself 
in the presence of an enormous lion. The 
animal, as much taken aback as the man, 
bristled his mane and uttered low growlings; 
while the Arab, believing the lion about to 
swallow him, brandished his hatchet with 
threatening gestures, which could only serve 
to irritate him. In fact, the lion did advance ; 
and then the Arab, mad with terror, dealt him 
a terrible blow on the head with his axe. 
The edge of the tool penetrated deep; but 
although a little stunned, the brute rushed 
upon his aggressor, and with his formidable 
jaw broke his thigh. The poor wretch’s 
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ghans, halted about a hundred paces from the 
perch on which the poor fellow could hold no 
longer. They shouted to him to pluck up 
courage, and that they would soon deliver him. 
Among them was a famous runner, a brother 
of the Sheikh Belale, who used to run races with 
horses. “ Fire all at once at the lion,” he told 
them. “To attack you he will quit the tree. 
I shall soon be there, and up it; and then I 
can sustain the wounded man, until a favorable 
opportunity occurs of helping him down and 
fetching him away.” A general discharge 
was made. The lion, only wounded, rushed 
upon his aggressors, who showed him their 
heels with such agility, that he could not 
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screams of pain, repeated by the echoes from 
rock to rock, seem to have made the lion be- 
lieve that he was surrounded by several 
enemies, for he let go his prey, and fled with 
rapid bounds to his secret fastness. The 
unhappy man, in spite of his wound, profited 
by the momentary respite. With a superhu- 
man effort he hauled himself up a tree; at the 
base of which, the lion, soon discovering his 
mistake, stretched himself at full length, to 
watch the victim who had just eecaped from 
him. It took an hour and a half for the in- 
habitants of the douars to understand his 
position and come to his succor, Seventy or 
eighty Arabs, all armed with guns and yata- 


catch a single one of them. Tired of the on- 
slaughbt, he returned to the foot of the tree, up 
which the sheikh’s brother had nimbly climbed, 
and was holding the patient in his arms, more 
dead than alive with fright and suffering. 
Meanwhile, after reloading, the Arabs came 
back, determined to make an end of it. 
Forming a circle, they advanced within fifty 
paces of the lion, and at a signal from the 
eldest present, fired all at once, and immedi- 
ately once more fled, furiously pursued by the 
exasperated animal. Taking advantage of the 
moment, the runner slipped down the tree, 
bringing with him the wounded man, whom 
he hoisted on his back, and then hastened to 
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escape. The lion, who had seen every move- 
ment, was on the point of seizing his prey a 
second time, when the two brothers of the 
victim, who had prudently reserved their fire 
to cover the retreat, discharged their guns 
point-blank on the animal, who, this time 
seriously wounded, fell, but soon got up again. 
One of the brothers then plunged his yataghan 
into his belly. The lion turned upon him 
sharply; with one stroke of his talons and 
one bite of his jaw he killed him. Leaving 
this victim on the ground, the Arabs accom- 
panied the original sufferer to the douar; 
where, after embracing his wife and children, 
he soon breathed his last sigh. The survivor 
of the three then swore over his brother’s 
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muzzle of his second gun into his ear, and 
blew his brains out. Of course the victor, 
after receiving everybody’s loud and hearty 
congratulations, was carried in triumph to 
his douar. 

Great forests are the lion’s favorite habita- 
tions—lofty trees, with thick underwood— 
which he scarcely ever leaves except in the 
evening, when he goes in search of his food. 
He. habitually follows the roads and paths. 
Only when disturbed or pursued does he make 
his way through the thicket. He announces 
his departure from his lair by terrible roars, 
and then is silent to avoid betraying his ap- 
proach when he nears the douars. He then 
advances stealthily, sometimes by leaps, some- 


MIRAGE, AS SEEN FROM A SHIP'S DECK. 


corpse, either that he would kill the lion, or 
that the lion should kill him. After earnestly 
imploring the sheikh to take care of his own 
and his brother's children, he stripped himself 
of all his clothing, took two guns and one 
pistol, and then gave an express prohibition 
for any one to follow him. 

Arrived at the scene of the recent combat, 
he saw the lion lying on the ground, about 
ten paces from his brother’s body, close to a 
copse of evergreen oak. The lion allowed 
him to approach within twenty paces, without 
seeming to pay any attention to him. The 
Arab took aim between the head and the 
shoulder. At the shot, the lion, in two bounds, 
reached his aggressor, who coolly stuck the 


times crawling close to the ground, catching 
the slightest sounds and keeping his eye on 
every bush. If the dogs, by their excited 
barking, betray his approach, the Arabs rush 
out oftheir tents, yell at him insulting epithets, 
“ Christian! Jew! Gipsey!” and worse, throw 
stones in his supposed direction, and beat the 
nearest trees with their sticks. Thus discov- 
ered, he retires ; but only to change his tactics. 
He waits till the hubbub has settled down. 
Then, aided by his enemy’s false security, he 
returns unawares, clears the enclosure at a 
single bound, seizes his prey, and makes the 
best of his way back again, before the Arabs 
are even aware of his inroad. 

The enclosures, in which the herds are 
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folded, are usually from eight to ten feet high. 
We can imagine how strong and agile the lion 
must be, to clear such an obstacle with ease 
when laden with the prey which he has 
selected as the plumpest. If the first theft 
does not suffice to appease his hunger, he defies 
his adversaries anew. The offensive names 
and stones slung after him produce about an 
equal effect; the dogs do not care to quit the 
tents, and he carries off his victim undisturbed. 
When, by a very rare exception, the lion, sur- 
prised, fails to secure his prey, the herd has 
suffered none the less; for it is seldom that, 
before seizing one, the destroyer has not felled 
five or six head of cattle. Does he do so with 
a view to a speedy return? Perhaps; but he 
multiplies his evil deeds, if only for the pleas- 
ure of revelling in blood. 

It is impossible for the lion to eat all the 
animals he slays; but that does not hinder him 
from continuing to butcher all he meets on his 
passage. Blood is his stimulant, and carnage 
his pleasure. He rarely attacks horses, oxen, 
or mules, on the open plain; but if they strag- 
gle or venture to pasture in extensive woods, 
they pay the penalty of their invasion of his 
territory. There he is master, and slaughters 
whatever he finds, at his ease. 

At El-Mader, a lion rushed through a herd 
of domestic animals, dividing itintwo. Sheep, 
goats, horses, and mules were dispersed in 
indescribable confusion. One half was able 
to escape to the plain. The other half, pur- 
posely separated by the lion’s manceuvre, fled 
towards the summit of the mountain. Next 
day, forty-five carcases strewed the ground. 
On visiting the field of carnage, M. Chassaing 
recognized, besides the lion’s traces, the marks 
of a lioness and her cub. Evidently, a single 
lion could hardly accomplish such a massacre 
alone. Some author has written that the lion, 
seizing a bullock by the ear and whipping him 
with his sinewy tail, is able to lead him whith- 
ersoever he will, more cleverly than a butcher 
could. We may believe that the lion, without 
touching the beast, has the talent to drive 
him towards a thicket, where he is sure to 
devour him in peace; and he effects his pur- 
pose by intercepting any attempt he may 
make to return to the plain. 

A general beliefis, that the lion fixes his 
residence in holes or in the hollows of rocks: 
in short, in a cavernous den. This is a mis- 
take. Confident in his strength, sure of his 
_ Own power, and fearing the attack of no 
animal whatsoever, he simply selects, as a 
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place of repose, the densest thicket he can 
find, where man, if he dares, may go and visit 
him. Moreover, it is the pangs of hunger 
only which can rouse the creature out of his 
slothfulness; and he will hardly take the 
trouble to dig a retreat which his courage and 
pride would disdain, if he had it. Were it 
possible for the sportsman, following his track, 
to muffle the sound of his footsteps and avoid 
all brushing or breaking of the branches 
whieh oppose his passage, he might easily be 
surprised in his sJumbers, and so made to pass 
from sleep to death; but these obstacles are 
80 many impossibilities with which it is very 
prudent not to contend. 

In the adult state, there exists four times as 
many lionesses as lions, although in youth the 
balance of the sexes is pretty nearly equal. 
The disturbance of the equilibrium may be 
attributed to the furious battles between the 
males; at the close of which, one of the rivals 
is almost always left for dead, sometimes both. 
In fact, the most efficient exterminators of 
lions are the lionesses. Those ladies are fond 
of holding soirees, at which every gentleman 
present is expected to fight for his love and 
his life; the survivor to enjoy the honors of 
the evening in undisturbed tranquillity. The 
invitation given is a passionate roar, which 
attracts all the lions in the neighborhood. 
Their assemblies are sometimes even held by 
day. 

While following some footprints, at about 
eleven in the morning, M. Chassaing reached 
an eminence covered with thick brushwood. 
In this retreat he suddenly caught sight of 
two magnificent lionesses, and three lions, 
one of whom was monstrous. This last fol- 
lowed one of the lionesses step by step, keep- 
ing his weaker rivals at a respectful distance ; 
these manifested their impotent rage by short, 
snappish, subdued cries. The happy sultan 
swept round his favorite in rapid circlings, 
seeming proudly to enjoy his conquest. M. 
Chassaing was considering whether he might 
not venture to disturb the party, aud was try- 
ing to get nearer to the amorous couple; 
when, to his astonishment, he perceived a 
little further off four other lions, from two to 
three years of age, who doubting their own 
strength, kept their distance from the lionesses, 
not daring to venture nearer. He had the 
good luck to be able to gaze on thig strange 
tableau vivant for several minutes. Deeming 
it folly to quarrel with the assembled vine, 
he quietly and prudently retired from the spot. 
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JEAN AND 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


PART I. 


Light the steps that come through the wheat, 
Fringed and white from the asters and orchises! 
It takes heavy burdens to steady the feet 
That dance under baskets of red amaryllises 
Garlanding nectarines, apples and grapes. 
Wild, wild, shake from the apple-tree 
Showers that are golden, and mellow, and 
sweet; 
Jean sits a-dream at the edge of the wheat- 
sheav’s, 
But Madge stands stately and cold 'mongst 
the harvests, 
She hasn't a lover to render her sweet. 


Blue the eyes that dream of their love, 
Hushed the heart that is happy and satisfied ; 
It takes heavy burdens tu weigh down the life 
That has beauty, and health, and love that is 
undescried, 
Under the nectarines, apples and grapes. 
Wild, wild, shake from the apple tree (sweet; 
Showers that are golden, and mellow, and 
Jean has forgotten her share of the harvesting, 
But Madge, who knows her hidden heart's 
sorrow, 


Chides sharply the little one knelt at her feet. 


PART II. 


Lone the lanes of the stubbly wheat, 
Dying and spent are the asters and orchises; 
Under the sod are a pair of the feet 
That danced under baskets of red amaryllises 
Garlanding nectarines, apples and grapes. 
Cold, cold, drip on the apple trees, 
Showers that are chilly, and gusty, and wet; 
Jean lies asleep at the edge of the wheat fields, 
But Madge is triumphent, and gladeome, and 
merry, 
As she walks with the lover she’s lured to her 
net. 


Closed the eyes that dreamed of their love, 
Hushed the heart, in dying dissatisfied ; 
It takes bitter grieving to crush out the light 
Of a life that has loved, but finds that love’s 
truth has died, 
Gathering nectarines, apples and grapes. 
Cold, cold, drip on the apple trees, 
Showers that are chilly, and gusty, and wet; 
Jean lies asleep at the edge of the wheat fields, 
But Madge is triumphant, and gladsome, and 


merry, 
As she walks with the lover she's lured to her 
net. 
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ODD NOTIONS AND OLD ONES. 

Would a Catholic telling his beads, or a for- 
getful housekeeper tying a knot in the corner of 
her handkerchief, imagine that they had any- 
thing in common with the South American 
quipus, or the Indian wampum-string? Yet 
they have ; for rosary, wampum-string, quipus, 
and the exchequer tally,are all cousins-german. 
Darius made a quipu when he took a thong 
and tied sixty knots in it and gave it to the 
chief of the lonians, that they might untie a 
knot each day, till, if the knots were all un- 
done, and he had not returned, they might go 
back to theirown land. Le Boo made aquipu 
when he tied a knot in a string for each ship 
he met on his voyage, by which to remember 
its name and country; and so did his father, 
Abba Thulle, when he tied, first thirty knots 
to remember that Captain Wilson was to 
come back in thirty moons, and then added 
six more, as six moons’ grace beyond. In 
Polynesia and the Eastern Archipelago qui- 
pus are still in use; and forty years ago the 
tax-gatherers of Hawaii kept their records in 
a manner rivalling the Peruvian intricacy of 
cord and knot. The herdsmen of the Puna, 
the high mountain plateau of Peru, still regis- 
ter their farm stock on quipus. The first 
branch shows the number of their bulls; the 
second of their cows—divided into milch cows 
and dry; the next registers their calves 
according to age and sex; then come the 
sheep, in several subdivisions ; then the number 
of foxes killed, and the quantity of salt used; 
and lastly the particulars of the cattle that 
have died. On other quipus they knot down 
the produce of the herd in milk, cheese, wool, 
etc. Each heading is indicated by a special 
color or a differently twined knot. In the old 
times the army registers were kept in the 
same manner. One cord knotted down the 
slingers, another the spearmen, another the 
clubmen, others the battles gained and lost; 
and in each town were special officers—quipus 
readers, or knotmen, as they were called— 
whose duty it was to attend to and read these 
public records, There are still some Indians 
in the southern provinces of Peru who are 
familiar with the historical quipus; but they 
keep their knowledge a préfound secret, 
especially from the white men. It was a task 
of no small difficulty to read the quipus, even 
for the initiated; and as Mr. Taylor says, the 
deciphering had generally to be accompanied 
with an oral explanation to start with, as to 
what special fact or record was referred to, 
and whether the string meant cows or men, 


foes or foxes. This given, the rest was com- 
paratively easy; though indeed, each cord had 
its own meaning, and certain colors repre- 
sented fixed circumstances—as red for soldier, 
yellow for gold, white for silver, green for 
corn, and soon. The Peruvian quipus were 
very massive. Von Tschudi says he has dug 
up one weighing about eight pounds. Rather 
a heavy set of tablets to carry in one’s pocket 
on a hot summer’s day! 

We all know the old stories of how certain 
arbitrary kings, loving knowledge and desir- 
ous of improving the linguistic acquirements 
of the time, shut up sundry infants with dumb 
nurses, then waited for the first intelligible 
word, to determine which was the original lan- 
guage of humanity. Psammetichus, king of 
Egypt, took two children whom he caused to 
be tended by a silent keeper and suckled by 
goats, Their first word was bekos, meaning 
in Phrygian “ bread,” but, by natural imitation, 
the bleat of the nanny-goat their long-time 
mother; however, the imitation was set aside, 
and the Phrygian language declared to be the 
oldest in the world. The Great Mogul, Akbar 
Khan, shut up twelve babies and twelve deaf 
and dumb nurses together ; but when the chil- 
dren were twelve years old, and all the learned 
had assembled to hear their first utterances 
—a Jew to judge if they spoke Hebrew, an 
Arab Arabian, a Chaldee Chaldean—to the 
mortification of the conclave they would not 
speak at all, but expressed themselves in 
signs and gestures—which after all constitute 
the original language of man. This theory 
would not suit the prejudices of all, notably of 
that hot-headed Welshman who nearly mur- 
dered one of our ablest archzologists because 
he doubted that Adam and Eve spoke Welsh. 

A Lapland woman, ignorant of English and 
of all other intelligible language, told a deaf 
and dumb boy by signs all about her reindeers 
and elks, and “smiled much” at her young 
companion, The North American Indian 
code of signs and gestures very nearly resem- 
bles those taught in the deaf-mute schools. 
Gesture language is almost universal. The 
Cistercian monks lighten their vow of silence 
by it; and who has not seen and wondered at 
the strange antics performed by our omnibus 
conductors and our cabmen? A whole bat- 
tery of telegraphic signs pass from each to 
each as they meet each other in the street; 
and the freemason’s signs are varieties of the 
same growth. 

Certain gestures are instinctive; as crouch- 
ing or cowering in fear and to deprecate wrath 
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modified by us now into kneeling and bowing. 
As for salutations, these are as various as the 
races of men; but in almost all places is found 
some trace or use of the hand-grasp, as a sym- 
bol of union and affection, Shaking hands is 
not a universal original custom, but it is 
almost universally adopted when once intro- 
duced. The Fijians used to smell and sniff at 
their friends before the Europeans came among 
them to teach them better manners—now they 
shake hands like sane and cleanly people; the 
Wanika, near Mombaz, grasp hands, but with 
the Moslem speciality of pressing the thumbs 
as well; the Red Indians have adopted the 
habit of shaking hands from the white men, 
but the clasped hands, emblematic of friend- 
ship, had existed among them asa sign for 
centuries before; and the joined hands, form- 
ing part of so many different marriage cere- 
monies, may be taken as the almost instinctive 
emblem of union and affection. The Red 
Indians rub each other’s arms, breasts and 
stomachs, and then rub their own, to testify 
their joy at meeting ; the men of Central Africa 
rub each other’s arms up and down; the 
Polynesians stroke their own faces with their 


friend’s hand or foot; the New Zealanders press 


noses with certain formalities; so do the 
Lapland Highlanders; the Andaman Islanders 
blow into each other’s hands with a cooing 
murmur; an Indian tribe on the Gulf of 
Mexico blow into each other’s ears—which 
must be a queer and unpleasant way of saying 


“How ay do;” and the Tierra Del Fuegians 
jump about like dogs or “the Cure.” We 


kiss when we do not shake hands; but our 
kissing is only avariation of the New Zealand- 
er’s pressing noses; and the “ pump handle ” 
is not so very far removed from the savage’s 
rubbing his friend’s arms as his most appro- 


priate manner of expressing his esteem, 
Other less pleasant signs and gestures may be 
met with everywhere; such as lolling out the 
tongue, protruding the lips, snapping the 
fingers, and “making faces” generally, as 
expressive of contempt. Biting the thumb is 
also used elsewhere than at Verona; while 
“ taking a sight,” which our vulgar little boys 
hold as such prime fun, was as common in 
Rabelais’s time as our own. 


Come now to the rich section of superstition 
—to the charms and counter-charms, the be- 
witchings, divinations, and all the rest of the 
mystic ignorance in vogue among the unen- 
lightened—and we find the same arts practised, 
and the same follies committed, all the world 


over. The old Greeks and Romans had, as 
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their sign of charm against the evil eye,a 
hand closed all but the forefinger and the little 
finger which are held out straight; and the 
modern Romans, with the rest of the Italians, 
wear the same sign as the unfailing amulet, 
When Ferdinand the First, king of Naples, 
used to appear in public, he might be seen 
often thrusting his hand into his pocket. 
Those who understood his ways knew that he 
was then clenching his fist with the thumb 
stuck out between the first and second fingers, 
as his counter-charm against any evil eye 
that might have been thrown upon him. 
That, too, is a universal action—that clench- 
ing of the fist with the thumb stuck out 
between the fingers; but it has different 
meanings according to its locality, and none 
of them pleasant. Half in jest and half in 
earnest, Robert Southey used always to make 
the sign of the cross with his left foot if he 
met one magpie. Who does not throw a 
pinch of the spilled salt over his left shoulder 
to avert the evil chance threatened by the 
catastrophe? and who would help his friend 
to salt, unless he wished for a quarrel ? 


AROTIO SCENES. 

A grand and awful confusion reigns around; 
the voyager shrinks from the overwhelming 
scene, where ranges of mountains, islands, 
rocks, castles, huge formless masses, and gor- 
geous prismatic lights surround that laboring 
speck upon the mystic sea, of whose littleness 


he is 0 small an atom; and astrange sense, 
which is not fear, but awe, comes to him with 
the knowledge that nothing of this sublime 
confusion is real, on the horizon or beyond it. 
All the time of his stay in the arctic regions 
he is to be surrounded by contradictions, by 


the sublimest manifestations of nature, by the 


lowest conditions of humanity, by gorgeous 
and majestic optical delusions, and by the 
most grovelling facts of daily existence. 

Toil is the law of the ice-clad land—toil, not 
to wrest from the bosom of the earth her chil- 
dren’s sustenance, but to tear from the am- 
phibious creatures, from whom they have 
learned how to shelter themselves from the 
cold, and whose skins cover them, the unctu- 
ous flesh, whith they devour raw, in enor- 
mous quantities. The Innuit are, on the 
whole, a gentle people, driven by the relent- 
less need and severity of their lives into close 
and peaceful companionship. 

They have no bread, no medicine, no house- 
hold furniture; they are poor human waifs 


upon the wide white bosom of the frozen seas; 
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and they have no help or resource but in the 
seal, the walrus, the white bear, the reindeer, 
and the wonderful Esquimaux dogs, which 
are by far the noblest living creatures in all 
these sterile waters. From the seal they have 
learned to make the igloo, which is the house 
of the Innuit. They eat the flesh of this ani- 
mal, and drink its fresh warm blood ; they kill 
its young, and eagerly swallow the milk of the 
mother, found in the stomach of the baby 
seal. When the sudden summer comes, and 
the snow melts, and leaves the surface of the 
ice bare, they are houseless; the igloo melts 
away; their home is but of frozen water, and 
suddenly it disappears. Then they have re- 
course to the tupic, which is a huge sheet of 
skins hung across a horizontal pole, support- 
ed at either end. Their bed is a snow plat- 
form, strewn with the moss which is the rein- 
deer’s food, and covered with skins. Their 
choicest dainties are the fat of the tuktoo, or 
reindeer, the marrow produced by mashing 
the bones of the legs, and the thick, white, 
unctuous lining of the whale-hide. 

The interior of an igloo presents a picture 
more repulsive than that of any African hut 
or Indian wigwam. The igloo is a dome- 
shaped building, made of ice-biocks, with an 
aperture in the roof, and a rude doorway at 
one side, closed with ice-blocks, when the 
inmates are assembled. The snow platform 
which forms the bed is occupied by the wo- 
men and the stranger. Men and women are 
clad in skins, put together with neatness and 
ingenuity. The dress of the sexes differs only 
in two particulars; that of the women is fur- 
nished with a long tail, depending from the 
jacket, and has a sort of hood, in which loads 
and children are carried. The life of the in- 
fant is preserved by its naked body being kept 
in contact with that of the mother. One 
household implement they possess—it is a 
stone lamp; something like a trougb, with a 
deep groove in it, in which the dried moss, 
used as wick, floats in the seal oil, expressed 
by the teeth of the women from lumps of 
blubber, which they patiently “mill” until 
the precious unguent is all procured. But 
this lamp too often fails them, and darkness 
and hunger takes up frequent abode with the 
Innuit. Days and nights are passed by the 
men, sitting singly, in death-like stillness and 
silence, by the hole which they have found, far 
under the snow, at which the seal will “ blow.” 

When the Innuit brings the seal to the igloo, 
a crowd invades the narrow space, for the 
simplest hospitality prevails, and the long 


watch, the skilful stroke do not constitute 
sole ownership of the prize. The skin is strip- 
ped off the huge unsightly carcass, and a hor- 
rible scene ensues. The flesh is torn or cut 
with the stone knives in large lumps, and hav- 
ing been first licked by the women, to remove 
any hairs or other adhesive matter, is distrib- 
uted to the party, and devoured raw ; the blood 
is drank, the bones are mashed, the entrails 
are greedily eaten, the dogs sharing in all; 
and the blubber is made to yield its oil by the 
disgusting process already described. One 
turns silenced from the picture. 

As the seal teaches the Innuits the art of 
housing themselves, so the white bear teaches 
them how to kill the walrus, their most plen- 
tiful and frequent food, when the ice is @rifting, 
and the unwieldy creatures lie upon the blocks 
close in shore ; then the bear climbs the over- 
hanging precipice, and taking a heavy block 


in his deft forepaws, he hurls it with rare skill 


and nicety of aim upon the basking monster 
below. So brutes train men in those dread- 
ful regions, and not men brutes. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

We present on page 187 an accurate sketch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as it appears at 
the point where it ascends the Alleghanies, by 
the inclined planes, between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburg. There are two planes on the as- 
cending side, towards Harrisburg, and three 
beyond, towards Pittsburg. They are on an 
angle of some twenty-five degrees, making it 
rather perilous at this point of travel, from 
fear of the breaking of chains, or other con- 
tingencies. The scenery around is exceedingly 
beautiful, and along the whole route, delights 
the traveller by its wild and picturesque 
beauty, and the novelty of ascending such 
heights by means of railroad cars. When it 
was first proposed to surmount the difficulty 
of the passage by the means now employed, 
whereby the cars are raised over the inclined 
plane by means of stationary engines and 
immense chain cables, the proposition was 
considered to be altogether beyond the power 
of engineering; but perseverance and liberal 
expenditure at length consummated a piece 
of work that is justly esteemed a modern 
wonder, second only to the celebrated Simplon 
road, over the famous European heights of 
that name. Our artist has represented the 
train in the very act of ascension over the 
inclined plane, forming a most grand and novel 
sight; such, no doubt, as many of our readers 
have witnessed while journeying to the West. 
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A FLIRT AND A FLIRTATION. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART Il. 


~ 


BY GEORGE STOTT, 


a 


vit 

il | 


Mr. Conway returned from town on the 
day he was expected, on the whole in high 
good humor. He had managed to extricate 
his son from one of the “ messes ” into which 


he was perpetually getting, at the sacrifice of 
12 


considerably less money than he had antic- 
ipated; and he had procured a sum sufficient 


to provide for his most pressing necessities — 


for some months to come. But better than a’) 
‘his, he had met Lord Carrysbrook, and his 
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invitation to spend some time at Northlea 
Court, during his stay in that part of the 
eountry, had been gladly even eagerly accept- 
ed. Indeed, from the marked cordiality of the 
other’s manner to himself, and the empresse- 
ment with which he inquired for Miss Conway, 
he felt no doubt that it would rest altogether 
with Helen to become Lady Carrysbrook or 
not. If only he could besure of her! He had 
suggested to his son that he should use the 
influence he had with his sister, for the two 
were really fond of each other in a most un- 
demonstrative way. The worthy captain 
lighted a cigar, and stroked his silky mous- 
tache, thoughtfully, for a minute or two. 

“My dear sir,” he said, at last, “I'd do it 
with pleasure, or anything else you wanted in 
reason, for first and last you haven’t been a bad 
governor tome. But it wouldn’t pay. Awfully 
good thing for us to get Carry and his money 
into the family, of course; and I should think 
he’d suit Helen; for he’s not half a bad fellow, 
and in six months, I’d lay odds, that he'd do 
whatever she told him, as sure as my retriever. 
But you see she knows all this just as well as 
we do, and if she don’t choose to pay the price, 
why I can’t go and preach to her about the 
nobleness of sacrificing herself on the altar of 
duty, and imitating Jepthah’s daughter, and 
the other Greek girl who got potted for family 
reasons; it wouldn't come well from me at all, 
and she’d very likely tell me so, and then we 
might have a row, and we never have yet, and 
I don’t want to begin. You'd better give her 
her head.” 

Compeiled to admit the force of this argu- 
ment, Mr. Conway, such was his anxiety, made 
the enormous sacrifice of seeking out his sister 
as soon as he reached home, and telling her of 
his hopes and wishes as to Helen, He could 
not bring himself absolutely to ask her aid and 
advice, but he let her understand that she was 
free to speak if she had anything to suggest. 
But Mrs. Dynevor had been too long a slave 
to have the power or even the wish to avail 
herself of the freedom that was profiered, and 
shrank from the responsibility involved in in- 
dependent action. She could only wish and 
hope ; hope that her brother might be gratified, 
hope that Lord Carrysbrook was worthy of 
Helen, hope that the dear child might be 
happy, whatever she did. 

_Helen was in one of her most listless and 
indifferent moods when she and her father met 
at dinner. He told her of his meeting with 
Lord Carrysbrook, and of the prospect that 
before long they would have him for their 
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guest, and tried, though not very successfully, 
to rally her on the captivation she certainly 
exercised over the young magnate. But she 
listened apathetically, and could not be roused 
into showing the smallest interest. He was 
intensely provoked with her, but by a great 
effort restrained himself from showing it, and 
went on to speak of what he had heard of 
Carrysbrook in town, his great and increasing 
wealth, the influence he must necessarily 
possess in the country, the impression that 
prevailed in high quarters that he really had 


“very good abilities fur business, and if he could 


only be induced to take the trouble, as he no 
doubt would some day, would soon become a 
man of importance, and lastly, of the efforts 
Lady Flora Ruthinglen, a rival and pet aver- 
sion of Helen’s, had made to catch him whilst 
staying in the same house in Scotland. Gradu- 
ally Helen thawed, laughed at her ladyship’s 
defeat, asked questions concerning the infor- 
mation her father was detailing; and showed 
an appreciation of the prize which he firmly 
believed might be hers for the taking. It was 
long since they had been on such affectionate 
terms; he took an interest in her singing, and 
she flattered him by professing to know what 
songs he liked best, and before they parted for 
the night they had become almost confidential, 
and she listened without contradiction, and 
almost with complacency, whilst he said that 
if he had ever seemed to grudge her money, or 
cross her in anything, it arose entirely from 
his anxiety tosee her in the position she seemed 
born to fill, of an acknowledged leader in 
society. 

Helen’s graciousness was not affected; she 
really was dazzled by the prospect set before 
her. She thought she should make a good 
countess, and that she should like it at least 
as well as in the long run she should like any- 
thing. In the description she gave of herself 
to Humberston she had done herself no injus- 
tice. She was all she said, she knew it, and 
had long acquiesced in this view of herself, 
and felt that the only thing for such a creature 
to do was to follow the life for which it seemed 
suited.. What would be the good, she would 
have asked, of a kite’s attempting to cultivate 
the virtues of benevolence and respect for the 
rights of property? The poor creature would 
have a hard struggle against his natural in- 
stincts, nobody would believe in him, and if he 
escaped being shot or pecked to death, he 
would certainly die of starvation. She had 
grown up from the time she was seven years 
old without soft or tender influences of any 
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kind. Her aunt was the person she loved best 
in the world, but it was with a protecting, 
half-pitying affection, that could exercise no 
control over an unruly spirit like hers. She 
soon saw that the type of excellence the good 
old lady held before her was not at all to her 
taste. It was slow and stupid, she thought; 
and then, what was the good of taking any 
trouble to please her aunt, who was just as 
fond of her when she was wildest and naugh- 
tiest as when she was best? Her father was 
only anxious that she should be beautiful and 
accomplished, and she saw very soon that he 
was selfish, shallow and pompous. Her broth- 
er she liked; he was always very kind to her, 
but she saw very little of him, and knew that 
he was intellectually her inferior. After a 
training, or no training, of this sort, she had 
entered the world at a very early age, with 
the settled purpose to be admired and to suc- 
ceed. A great marriage was an essential 
ingredient to the last, but for this she was in 
no hurry. It was very pretty to read about 
love in books, and still pleasanter to play at 
it in real life, but falling in love in earnest 


was quite out of her line. If she should hap- 


pen to be in love with the rich husband she 
was to marry some day, it would be all very 
well, and she would be quite ready to acquiesce 
in a result which seemed extremely unlikely. 
If she should not, it would be very well too; 
she didn’t want it, and thought she could do 
excellently without it, 

She did not see her way to any other life, 
and in this it was better to be rich, anda 
great lady, than not. Probably everything in 
life was disappointing, if she only knew it, and 
if so, it was wisest to make the best of it, and 
tell as few lies about it as might be. Hum- 
berston had attracted her. She had flirted 
with him at first, simply following her instinct 
of subduing every man who came in her way; 
and as it was easy for her practised eye to see 
that he was not much used to such encoun- 
ters, she looked on him as an easy prey. But 
she met with a resistance which at first aston- 
ished, and then piqued her. The experience 
was new. Most men of Humberston’s age 
and ability had encountered her with her own 
weapons—had been much more ready and 
eager in protestation than he was; but her 
hold on them, as she had come to see, had 
amounted to nothing. The power to wound 
is perhaps the only test of a hold over the 
affections, and she could see they were in- 
vulnerable. They hardly affected to suffer 
from her caprice or coldness, and if she tried 


their patience too far, would shrug their 
shoulders, and lounge away iu search of more 
pleasurable excitement. Younger and weaker 
men would indeed cast themselves body and 
soul in the dust before her, and get trampled 
on for their pains. She could not doubt the 
reality and strength of the fascination she 
exercised over Humberston; she could, and 
often did, annoy and irritate him deeply, but 
she could not quite subdue him. Sometimes, 
when her nature had been wrought on by 
music, and she would be dreamily conscious 
of the passion in his eyes as he gazed at her, 
a momentary blind impulse would pass 
through her to fall down before this nature 
she could not conquer, and beg her to make 
her his slave, as she could not make him hers 
—an impulse which the next instant she half 
loathed, half laughed at. But in general, her 
feeling towards him was what she told him— 
that she liked him and liked to talk to him, 
for it interested and excited her, and that she 
should always wish to be friends with him. 
And so this night, after she had gone to her 
room, and sat thinking of the brilliant pros- 
pect that was opening to her—of diamonds, 
equipages, great houses, and her probable 
career as wile of an ambassador or great 
minister of state, she thought a little of Hum- * 
berston too; how she would “take him up’ 
and bring him out in the world; how she 
would not rest till her influence had got some 
position for him in which his talents should 
have free play. Yet all the while the thought * 
lurked in her mind, though frank as she was 
she would never have admitted it, even to 
herself, that she should be disappointed if he 
would consent to be benefited by her, to ac 
cept anything from one who would not give 
everything. 

A day or two after Mr. Conway’s return 
Vivian contrived to catch cold; and, the least 
thing sufficing to upset his delicate health, 
became at once so decidedly ill, that Humber- 
ston did not like leaving him for more than 
half an hour at atime, and was hence com- 
pelled to cease from his visits to Northlea 
Court. However, after nearly a week of 
semi-torpidity, Vivian, as was his wont, sud- 
denly rallied, professed himself able to do 
without any more surveillance, and insisted 
that Humberston should take a long ride. He 
was returning, after having lost his way, and 
been out much longer than he had intended, 
and was debating whether he should still have 
time to look in at the Court for just half an 
hour, when at a cross road two miles from 
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Northlea he came upon Helen herself, accom- 
panied by two geatlemen, apparently proceed- 
ing in the same direction as himself, and also 
on horseback. One of her companions he at 
once recognized as Lord Carrysbrook; the 
other, a rather slight but singularly handsome 
and elegant looking man, he guessed from the 
resemblance must be her brother. 

“Why, Mr. Humberston,” said Helen, as 
she reined in her horse and held out her 
hand to him, “we haven’t seen you for an 
age. What have you been doing with your- 
self? We thought you must have flown. But 
let me introdnce you to Lord Carrysbrook 
and my brether.” 

Reginald Conway’s greeting was most gra- 
cious; Carrysbrook (who was rather of the 
Assyrian bull type) bowed with true English 
indifference to a man not in one’s own set. 
But as he looked closer, he said: 

“ By-the-by, though, Mr. Humberston, sure- 
ly I’ve met you before, though I can’t recol- 
lect where.” 

Humberston told him. 

“O yes, tobe sure. Very glad, indeed, to 

meet you again. Didn’t remember you just 
at first;’ and he went on to ask for their 
friend Strange. 
. “Regy and Lord Carrysbrook almost took 
us by storm yesterday,” said Helen. “ We had 
a letter only the night before from Regy, say- 
ing he was coming down here, and adding, as 
if it was the most ordinary piece of news, that 
he had persuaded Lord Carrysbrook to come 
with him, and take us on his way to Lady 
Tiverton’s. You can imagine the effect on our 
nerves. It was a pity Mr. Vivian was not 
there to study the different ways in which we 
received the startling intelligence. Aunt 
Anne collapsed at once, and her mind has 
been wandering ever since.” 

“T’m sure I'm very sorry, Miss Conway,” 
said Lord Carrysbrook. “ It wasn’t my fault, 
really; your brother said it was all right. I'm 
sure nobody need ever be put out of the way 
for me. I’m the easiest fellow going to satisfy ; 
anything does for me. There’s nothing I hate 
so much as fuss, and ceremony, and bother. 
*Sure you I do.” 

“Ah,” said Helen, with immovable gravity, 
“then your lot is indeed a hard one. In your 
position you must find it so difficult to live in 
that simple way which you say you so much 
prefer. Such is the burden of greatness! 
Still one admires the sentiment, Lord Carrys- 
brook. I believe most celebrated men have 
felt like you.” 
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“Hang it! don’t, please, Miss Conway,” 
put in poor Carrysbrook; “don’t go un like 
that. Whenever you make believe to think 
much of any one, I know you're sneering.” 

“Sneering at you? Heaven forbid! Are 
you not a pillar ef the state?—a bulwark of 
the constitution ?—a jewel in the crown ?—a 
—a—what is it, Regy ?—a pilot that weathers 
the storm?” But she caught her brother's 
meaning glance, and turned to Carrysbrook, 
who was looking more and more unhappy, 
with a bright smile. “I declare it’s too bad 
to tease you, isn’t it? You are very good, I 
know, and 1’ll believe, if you like, that if you 
were set down to veritable cold mutton, you'd 
enjoy it.” 

He looked delightful, leant towards her, and 
whispered something. She laughed. 

“ Merci beaucoup. But I own a weakness 
for better fare myself. In time I shall come 
to care for my dinner as much as Lady Tiver- 
ton. I’m sure I shall be just like her by-and 
by. Don't you think so?” 

“ Helen, Helen,” said her brother, “I wish 
you'd keep that tongue of yours in better 
order.” But they all laughed heartily. 

“ But to return to my question, Mr. Hum- 
berston,” said Helen. “ What have you been 
doing with yourself all this time ?” 

It has been said that Humberton’s temper 
was not of the best, and the incidents of the 
ride had not tended to soothe it. Though 
Helen had done nothing but “ chaff” Lord 
Carrysbrook, yet even this showed the intima- 
cy that prevailed between them. He it was 
who was now manifestly first with her, and 
Humberston bore seeing this even worse than 
he had anticipated; so it was very coldly that 
he answered: 

“ Vivian has been ill, and has wanted me.” 

“0,” said she impatiently, “you know I 
don’t believe in Mr. Vivian’s illnesses. I 
think his ill health is only an excuse for his 
laziness. Whenever he is bored, or doesn’t 
care to do anything, he can always get out of 
it that way.” 

“What Vivian is it?” said Carrysbrook. 
“Do you mean the Vivian ?” 

“ Yes,” said Humberston, “I’m staying here 
at the Grange with him.” 

“ By Jove, are you! you ought to feel flat- 
tered, then. He wouldu’t ask everybody. 
Why, he’s noend ofa fellow, isn’t he? Clever, 
you know, and all that. Why Monty Thirle- 
stane, my cousin, who's the cleverest fellow I 
know, swears by him.” 

“ Has he really been ill, Mr. Humberston ?” 
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said Helen, in that low sweet tone which she 
could make irresistible when she chose. 

“ Yes, very ill,” he answered quietly. 

“O, I'm so sorry. I didn’t know, you 
know. But he’s better now, I hope—else you 
would not be here ?” 

“Ovyes,” said he smiling; “he’s all right 
again to-day, I believe.” 

They were now at the gates of the park. 

“And will you both come to dinner this 
evening? You, at any rate?” 

“Thanks, very much,” said he, “but I 
know it’s out of the question for Vivian, and 
Ishouldn’t like to leave him alone for so 
long.” 

“Then you must come to-morrow. Tell 
Mr. Vivian it will be quite the best thing for 
him, and he shall be taken the greatest care 
of, and needn’t say a word unless he likes. 
Good-by,” she went on as Humberston at- 
tempted to speak: “I can’t listen to any ex- 
cuses, and I lay my strict injunctions on you 
to appear without fail,” and she rode on. 

“Tt must be slow, acting as head nurse in 
ordinary, I should think,” said Reginald Con- 
way ; “ what does the man do it for, I wonder? 
Perhaps he isn't well off, and thinks Vivian 
will leave him some coin. His life’s nota 
good one.” 

“Isn't it possible they may really like each 
other, Regy ?” said Helen, listlessly. “ Such 
things do happen sometimes, I believe. Here 
we are at last, and [’m frightfully tired. 
Thanks,” she said, as Carrysbrook helped her 
from her horse—“ thanks and good-by for 
the present. I shall go and rest till dinner 
time.” 

“Well, Vivian,” said Humberston, as he 

entered the library, where the other was sitting 
by a blazing fire, though it was only the begin- 
ning of September, and ordinary mortals 
would have thought the day hot—* Well, old 
fellow, I’ve been mueh longer than I meant. 
You haven’t wanted me, I hope ?” 
’ “Not at all,” said Vivian. “Stratton has 
been with me” (that was his man of business 
for the Oakburn property), “and I’ve been 
deep in accounts all this morning. Upon my 
word, I find that I’m a much richer man than 
I ever thought of.” 

“TI congratulate you,” said the other, “but 
I’ve some news. The‘ baron all covered with 
jewels and gold,’ has arrived, and Reginald 
Conway with him. I’ve just met them all.” 

Vivian gave alow whistle. “That looks 
like business.” 

“ Cleopatra, as you call her, has commanded 


us both to dine there to-morrow. Can you go, 
do you think ?” 

“O yes, I think so,” said Vivian. “I shall 
be well enough to-morrow, and it will be inter- 
esting to see how our friend plays ‘ that dull, 
cold-blooded Cwsar.’ ” 

“You don’t think there’s. much doubt of 
the issue, I suppose ?” said Humberston, after 
a few moments’ silence. 

“As fur as he is concerned, [ should say none. 
Now he’s fairly housed at the Court, his doom 
is sealed. A much wiser man would hardly 
have a ghost of a chance. What she’ll do is 
just so far uncertain that she’s a woman, and 
her conduct, therefore, incapable of prediction. 
Still I'd back the event heavily. She’ll never 
get a better chance, and she must know it. 
If she refuses Carrysbrook I shall rather ex- 
pect to hear some day that she’s gone into a 
convent. It would not surprise me.” 

“ Tant pis for her and the convent too, if 
she does, then,” said Humberston, and was 
silent. 

“What do you think of Conway?” asked 
Vivian. 

“He's remarkably handsome and exces- 
sively civil. I haven’t had time for more, 
you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Vivian, “he’s an amiable devil, 
there’s no doubt. But he is one, and not of 
the best style either. However, there’s no 
need to warn you against him; as you don’t 


go in for cards or betting you'll find him inno» 


cuous, and I couldn’t do it without entering 
on matters I don’t want to talk of without 
good reason. Poor old Conway! I’ve a great 
contempt for him, and he bores me to death. 
But I can’t help liking him a little for the way 
he’s behaved to that son. He’s paid heaps of 
money for him first and last, and it must some- 
times have been confoundedly hard for him to 
get at. Yes, we'll go up to-morrow and see 
this great sight. There’s a most detestable 
touch of winter in the air to-day,” added he, 
as he stirred the fire; “ visions of the Mediter- 
ranean have been floating in my head all the 
morning.” 

Accustomed as Humberston was to Helen 
Conway's wayward moods, he was hardly pre- 
pared, after the eagerness with which she had 
insisted on his presence, for the coolness with 
which he was received when he and Vivian 
presented themselves the next day. She was 
friendly enough, it is true, but there was—or 
at least he thought so—a certain element of 
patronage in her tone, as though she were a 
full-fledged woman of the world and he a lad 
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at college, which was intolerable to him. Lord 
Carrysbrook, of course, took her in to dinner, 
_and Humberston was on her other side, but 


took very little part in the conversation. It” 


was only natural—even he could not deny 
that—that Helen should pay attention to a 
man ofthe other’s rank, and her father’s guest ; 
and if she was to do so, it was clear that their 
ordinary style of talk must be dropped, as it 
would have been as unintelligible to Carrys- 
brook, as Sanscrit. He was not a fool, had 
plenty to say of a common sort, and said it 
with the readiness and confidence of a man 
inured to good society, and of one, moreover, 
who can’t help feeling that he is of con- 
sequence and is one to be listened to deferen- 
tially. 7 

But he and Helen talked of people that 
Humberston had never seen and of places he 
had never been at. He felt shut out from 
her and bitterly wrathful at everything. She 
made one or two attempts to draw him into 
the conversation, but he was in no mood to be 
canciliated, and answered coldly, as she soon 
gave uptheeffort. To have introduced any of 
their usual topics would have been quite out 
of taste, and probably a failure, so in despair 
he turned to Reginald Conway and tried to 
talk on the approaching Leger, betraying an 
amount of ignorance of turf matters that at 
last ehanged the other's contempt into genuine 
eompassion, and made him admit that even 
were there nothing else against it, it really 
@would be unfair to try to have anything on 
with such a baby. 

After dinaer Helen sang, and Carrysbrook 
stood by her, turning over the leaves of her 
mtusic with great assiduity, always in the 
wrong place, and profuse in thanks and com- 
pliments. But Helen was too true an artist 
to care for unskilled applause, and soon left 
off, promising to sing again later. Perhaps 
she missed Humberston from his usual place 
and the sight of the uncontrollable emotion 
with which her singing always inspired him, 
He had not gone near her, but had been talk- 
ing to anybody and everybody, and found 
himself at last, to his great astonishment, 
engaged in an apparently triumphant argu- 
ment with Mr. Conway, though what it was 
about and what he was saying he had but an 
indistinct idea. Later on in the evening he 
and Helen found themselves side by side. 

“This is the first time,” she said, some- 
what reproachfully, “that you have not lis- 
tened when I’ve been singing. Am I singing 
out of tune to-night, or have I offended you? 
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Come, now, and I'll sing Dove sono to you. 
I know you like it.” 

He followed her to the piano, She looked 
up in his dark face and compressed lips as he 
was putting the book before her, and asked 
again, half smiling, “ Are you really angry? 


What is it?” 


He broke out savagely. “What is the use 
to me or yourself of this pretence? You 
know it’s mere nonsense to talk of my 
keeping away from you—” He stopped, 
smitten with a sense of his extreme rudeness 
and folly in thus showing his ill temper, and 
went on more gently. “I beg a thousand 
pardons for speaking so rudely, but you did 
provoke me, and, in addition to all my other 
follies, I couldn’t help showing it.” 

Helen did not look angry. She glanced 
hastily round to see that-no one was near, and 
kept striking grand cords on the piano, under 
cover of which she said, “I wont pretend to 
misunderstand you, Mr. Humberston, but I 
really don’t know what you have to complain 
of. I don’t think I ever gave you reason to 
suppose that you had any exclusive right to 
my attention.” He did not answer; and she 
went on, almost anxiously, “I do so wish 
you’d let us understand each other. I do 
want to be friends with you, and I’ll prove it 
by trusting you and speaking frankly. You 
know we are both man and woman of the 
world who have our own way to make in our 
different lines, and mustn’t quarrel with our 
bread and butter. We can’t play at being 
shepherd and shepherdess in Arcadia. If we 
ever thought so—and I’m sure I didn’t—we 
might have known better, and ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves. I’ve said before, and I 
say it again, that I should like to have you 
always asa friend. I believe if you wont be 
so wrathful, and will think quietly about ft, 
you'll see that you never really thought of me 
as anything else.” 

Humberston had recovered himself by this 
time, and his voice was grave and a little 
scornful, as he answered: 

“Of course it’s not for me to contradict 
anything you say. I don’t need to be told 
that I have no right to be angry. Evenif I 
had, to show it as I did just now was un- 
gentlemanly and very stupid. I have been a 
fool—that’s all. I am not the first you have 
seen, if all tales are true.” 

She said nothing, and began Dove sono, but 
her voice was strained and false. She stopped. 

“T can’t sing that to night,” and began one 
of Thalberg's arrangements, which she played 
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correctly enough but with none of her wonted 
grace and finish. As she rose, Vivian was 
standing by, and raised his eyebrows with the 
slightest smile. 

“Well, Mr. Vivian, what is it?” she said. 
*Didn’t I play well ?” 

“T am sure I never said so,” said he. 

“TI want the truth—will you tell me the 
truth ?” she said, impatiently. 

“Well then, for you, it was very bad, if 
you will have it,” he answered, quietly. “ You 
know that yourself perfectly well.” 

“ This shan’t be, at any rate,” she said, sat 
down again, and broke into a strange, wild 
song, which she sang to perfection, asif a 
fury had possessed her, 

Vivian turned to Humberston, who was by 
him, fairly moved from his usual calm. 

“What the d—l’s the matter with the girl? 
—she seems half mad to-night.” 

He did not answer, and almost immediately 
after they took their departure. 

Helen went to her aunt's room before going 

~ to bed, sat down on a stool at the old lady's 
feet, laid her head in her lap, and submitted 
to be petted, complaining of being very tired. 
Mrs. Dynevor went buzzing on about trifles 
for sometime, at last she said: 

“ What was the matter with Mr. Humber- 
ston to-night, Helen? Did you notice it? 
He did not seem himself at all.” 

“ How should I know ?” said Helen. “ Was 
anything the matter with him ?” 

“1 wish, darling, you would give up this 
flirting, as you callit, It’s really wicked, I’m 
afraid. I’ve fancied often before, and now 
I’m almost sure, that he loves you and is 
unhappy.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Helen. “If 
he does he’s a fool, that’s all. Love me, 

‘indeed? What haveI to do with love? I 
hate the very name.” 

“ Hush, dear child, you mustn’t say that. 
And you are quite sure you don’t care for 
him at all?” 

“Now, you dear, enthusiastic, romantic 
young creature, dotry and be sensible. What 
would be the use of my caring for him? 
He’s a barrister, isn’t he, with perhaps a 
hundred or two a year of his own. Most 
likely not enough to buy me gloves. Just 
fancy my living in a little house in St. John’s 
Wood and nursing children. It wouldn't 
suit my book at all, I assure you.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dynevor, rather sadly; 

your papa saw that—he’s so clear-sighted, 

Peregrine. He pointed it out to me.” 
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“Pointed out what ?” 

“Tt was when he was telling me that—that 
Lord Carrysbrook was coming here. Hesaid 
that we could never hope to see you happy 
except as the wife of a man of rank and 
wealth.” 

“O, papa, papa!” said Helen, impatiently. 
“Tf he offered me up as a burnt sacrifice 
he’d have a long speech ready to prove it 
was the best thing possible for me.” 

“And you do love Lord Carrysbrook? 
You will marry him ?” 

“T shall certainly wait till I’m asked.” 

“ But he will ask you, dearest: even I can 
see that. He as much as said so to me this 
very afternoon. What will you say?” 

“How should I know? I thought young 
ladies never thought of these things, or fell 
in love without their parents’ sanction, I 
hope I shall behave prettily. I ought to 
blush, and modestly cast down my eyes, and 
refer him to my papa in a trembling whisper, 
oughtn’t I? How TI do hate life, and every- 
thing connected with it! What on earth am 
I to do with myself ten years hence? Aunt, 
I wonder whether Clytemnestra made a 
mariage de convenance. I suspect she did.” 

“ Helen, you do quite frighten me,” said Mrs. 
Dynevor. 

“T dare say I do. I thought I should. 
O, how tired I am,” said Helen as she rose; 
“yet I know I shan’t sleep for hours—I wish 
I were a man, I'd have some brandy.” 

“Tl come and sit with you, dearest, till 
you go to sleep.” 

“Indeed you'll do nothing of the sort,” 
said Helen. “ Annette must read me to sleep; 
she has to do it often enough, soI hope she 
likes it. And it’s as likely as not the book 
might shock you.” 

“ Helen,” said her aunt, “I’m afraid you 
never think now of some things you ought to 
think of. I wish—” 

“Hush, hush,” said Helen, with a laugh; 
“TI know what you are going to say, you 
good old soul. But I must ‘gang my ain 
gate, and dree my ain weird, I think. Good 
night, aunty dear.” 

Vivian and Humberston were sitting over 
their wine the next day. They had seen but 
little of each other through the morning, as 
Humberston had been out shooting—perhaps 
rather as an excuse for being alone, than from 
an ardor after sport, as his bag was singularly 
empty, even for him. A much less keen ob- 
server than Vivian would have seen that he 
was listless and absent; but for a long time 
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he took no notice. At last, after asilence of away from your work, unless I can in some 

some minutes, he said: sort make it up to you. As far as it lies in 
“Ned, old fellow, you've known me long my power, you will be my heir.” 

enough to know that I never seek after con- “My dear Vivian,” broke in Humberston, 

fidence. But there are times when it does a “I can’t possibly think—” 

man good to talk, and I've an idea that you “Now do be quiet,” said Vivian. “In 

want to now. If ]’m wrong, shut me up, and the first place you can't very well help your- 

there’s an end of it.” self, that I can see. That I’m not dead yet, 
“ By Jove,” said Humberston, “I believe and you may never get anything, so you 

you're right. You know what it is, I sup- meedn’t cry out before you are hurt. And 


pose !” after all, so much of this property is entailed, 
“You've been badly bit, n’est-ce pas?” that what I can leave you is not worth making 
“T’ve been a confounded fool.” a fuss about—it wont make a Carrysbrook of 


“{ don’t know that,” said Vivian, “Isus- you, or anything of the kind. But it will be 
pected how it would be from the first, but just afew thousands a year, enough to give 
you've done better than Limagined you would. you a decent place in the world, and enable 
In fact, 1 believe you have made the girl care you to cut law, and go into parliament» 
for you after a fashion, but she wont let that if you have a fancy for that kind of bore, 
interfere with her.” or enjoy yourself, if you like that better. 

“ What I was wanting to say, Vivian,” said And why shouldn’t you have it, my dear 
Humberston, with some hesitation, “ was—it’s fellow? I’ve no children, no near relations, 
awful nonsense, I know—but I don't think I and the few friends I have, are as well off 
can stand staying here much longer.” as myself, and don’t want this, I shall 

“So I thought,” answered the other, take care that no one with a reasonable claim 
“Well, the fact is, I’m anxious myself to be on me is passed over. So we'll dismiss the 
out of this land of fog. It wont do forme subject. Now as to immediate arrangements ; 
now. So that if you don’t care for prolonging there’s some business must be done in Lon- 
the campaign, we'll break up theencampment. don, which you can do as well as I can, if 
I shall go to the south of France, and then to you'll take the trouble. I'll stay here and 
Italy. Can you put aside your law for some settle what has to be settled, and join you 
months longer, and come with me? We_ there in the beginning of the week, and then 


might be off the week after next.” we'll take wing. You can go up to the Court 
Humberston hesitated. “O yes,” he said, to-morrow,and make youradieuxz. My health 
“TI can, if you wish it.” will explain suddenness, and everything,—it’s 


“I know what you are thinking of,” said the pull of being an invalid,—and you can be 
Vivian, “ that considering what you are, and off nextday. I don’t think you'll regret your 
what you want to be, you hardly like the idea experience. The sting will soon pass, but the 
of wasting more time in wandering about the knowledge will remain. Come, we've talked 
world. That's what I’m coming to. We've business long enough now. Let us have a 
broken the ice already this evening, and we game of ecarte.” 
may as well go a little deeper. Look here, Humberston paid his visit the next day, 
Ned. As far as Ican see, I can only last about and saw Helen and her aunt. Miss Conway 
four or five years longer. O, it’s afact,my was frigidly friendly, full of courteous regrets 
dear fellow, Crofton and M‘Leod will tell you at their departure, and speculations as to their 
the same, if you get them intoacorner. And probable meeting next spring. He had a 
don’t look down in the mouth about it, old hunger for one of the old looks to take away 
boy. It’s a question whether it’s worth while with him, but her eyes were as cold as her 
making a moan for any one; it certainjy words. He paid buat a very short visit, plead- 

isn’t forme. I never have done, and never ing his preparations, and as he strode rapidly 

should do anything, and years ago I lost the across the park homewards, he cursed himself 

only thing I ever cared to have. However, for a fool, and his heart was full of wrath and 

whether I’m right or wreng, I shall act onthe bitterness against Helen Conway. 

assumption, and en attendant consider myself 
entitled to any reasonable pleasure I can pro- Humberston, on his return to the Grange, 
cure. One of the chief of these is your found Vivian in the hands of lawyers and 
society. Ned, I like you, and 1 think you agents, and, as his own preparations were by 
like me, but I can’t allow myself to lead you no means of the extensive nature he had 
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alleged, there were several hours left him to 
dispose of before dinner. A sudden fancy 
came over him to have another lovk at the 
place where he had first seen Helen Conway: 
though he would not for worlds have admitted 
this object to any one, and almost tried to 
persuade himself that he was only going to 
have a smoke by the brook. It was soon 
reached, and there the first thing that met his 
eyes was Helen herself seated on the trunk of 
a fallen tree, almost on the very spot where he 
had been lying. 

It is always decidedly awkward to meet 
people after we have taken leave of them 
preparatory to a long absence, we feel so like 
convicted impostors, and are painfully con- 
scious that our presence requires explanation, 
not to say apology. He tried to laugh it off 
as best he could. 

“ Well, Miss Conway,” he said, “ I suppose 
you flattered yourself you were safe from me 
at any rate. I am here in the body, so you 
need not think it is my ghost, and that I am 
going to haunt you.” 

“ And you really are going ?” she said. 

The beautiful face was serious, even sad— 
the voice low and gentle, and he felt its sway 
still in every nerve. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am off to-morrow, as I 
told you.” 

She sat down again. He stood by her, not 
meaning—not even wishing to stay, but yet 
unable to tear himself away at once. 

At last she said, “ This is the place where 
we first met, isn’t it? Yes, I thought so. 
But I don’t think I could count on your aid 
now, Mr. Humberston, if I was to come to 
grief.” 

“Why not? What do you mean ?” said he. 

“You are dreadfully angry with me. Now 
are you not? O, I saw it this morning. 
And yet, whatever you may think, I do so 
wish to be good friends with you.” 

“Miss Conway,” said he, “that is, just 
now, not possible, I love you too much—too 
madly, I believe, to be content with what you 
offer. Don’t be afraid,” he went on, “I’m 
not going to pother you now. But this is at 
the bottom of my going away. I’m a fool, 
but I can’t help myself. You've bewitched, 
possessed me. I’m in a fever of irritation 
when I’m with you, and when I’m away I am 
restless and longing to see you again. I can 
think of nothing else, apply myself to nothing. 
Now this wont do. I can’t afford to become 
one-ideaed, and put my mind out of my own 
power in this way. And so 1’m going away to 


try if I can get tranquil once more when I am 
awayfromyou. IfI can—Heavenonly knows 
—and I meet you again and can look on you 
calmly, I shall then be proud of your friend- 
ship if you will give itto me. Till I can do 
so, I own I'd rather not see your face. For- 
give me for speaking so plainly, and now good- 
by, Helen. I must call you so this once.” 

He took her hand, which lay passive in her 
lap—pressed it—and was turning away. But 
there came a little struggling cry which stayed 
his steps: “O, don’t go! don’t leave me!” 

His heart gave one fierce exultant throb, 
and he almost felt the blood as it rushed 
through his veins. The eager craving love 
that was in him burst at one sweep through 
all the curbs which had checked it. He threw 
himself by her side, caught her in his arms, 
and almost devoured her with his passionate 
kisses. 

There may have been a faint, half-audible 
protest, but he heeded it not. He lost his 
head, and was only at last roused to con- 
sciousness by the sound of his own voice to 
find that he was holding her strained to his 
heart, and asking her, “ Did she love him?” 

She made an effort to free herself, but he 
held her fast; then she looked up with the 
old saucy smile, “ Why, in Heaven’s name, 
what would you have, sir?” she asked, 
“ exacting as you are, you might be satisfied, 
I should think.” She looked up into his eyes 
—the soft round arm stole round his neck, 
“O,I do! Ido!—my darling,” she murmured, 
and burst into wild tears. 

He did all he could to sooth and calm her, 
for she frightened him. It was like seeing a 
man’s tears, 

“ Let me cry,” she said, “it wont hurt me, 
Iknow ; but I haven’t cried for years and years, 
and almost forget the way. There! I’m better 
now; only I have a great mind to go on, for 
I find being petted exceedingly pleasant. And 
so you loved me all the time? I knew you 
did, and I believe I loved you; only I tried 
and tried against it, and treated you as badly 
as ever I could, 10 show myself that I didn’t. 
You know why—you know what I wanted, or 
thought I wanted. And when you got angry, 
and wouldn’t put up with it, then I found I 
liked you all the better, and that frightened 
me. Why, to-day after you had gone, do 
you know I went away up to a window, where 
I could see you, and watched you, and you 
did not once look back, and then I felt—O, 
so wretched.” She shuddered. 

“This must be love—real love, I feel now; 
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for it doesn’t seem to me that I care about 
anything except being with you, and knowing 
that you love me. How did you make me 
love you, I wonder? I think you used to 
mesmerise me when I was singing.” 

“Hardly,” he said, laughing, “for you 
certainly mesmerised me then.” 

“Ah, but I think you did. But ”—hesi- 
tating a little—“aren’t you afraid of me? 
Don’t you think I shall plague your life out? 
I'ma frightfully dangerous creature to tie your- 
self to; any one would say you were a fool to 
think of it. I told you—you know what I 
am—or what I was—for I don’t know what I 
am now.” 

“T tell you,” he said, “as I told you before, 
that I love you as you are, faults and all, 
whatever they may be. I would not have 
you changed bya hair’s breadth, my own. 
You are a glorious prize to win! If I can’t 
keep you, now I’ve won you, it will only show 
that I’m not strong enough. But I’m not 
afraid.” 

“Well, if I satisfy you, I suppose it’s enough. 
You don’t know,” she went on very gently, 
as she laid her head on his shoulder, “how 
I love you, and thank you for winning and 
subduing me. It’s so delicious to think 
that I belong to you, and have got you to 
think of, and must do as you tell me. If I 
didn’t really think I should make you happy, 
you shouldn’t have me; but I hope I shall— 
I know I shall.” 

They were silent some minutes; then she 
said: 

“What on earth am I to say to everybody ? 
There will be such a scene! I must be changed, 
indeed! Do you know, I am almost afraid of 
papa? Really, though, his case will be astrong 
one this time. We have been playing at 
shepherd and shepherdess in earnest. You 
don’t think I’m an heiress, do you? You'd 
much better go and have nothing more to say 
tome.” But she held him fast. 


The question of ways and means had, in . 


fact, been most completely absent from Hum- 
berston’s mind, aud he still felt too happy in 
the present to think of it. 

“ You leave that to me,” he said. “I shall 
talk to Vivian. You know what interest he 
lias. He must be the deus ex machina.” 

“O, Pll leave it to you with pleasure,” 
she said. “You needn’t fear that I shall 
want to assert my independence. Only be 
quite sure of this,—I am yours, and nothing 
shall keep me from you whenever you tell me 
tocome. And now it is fearfully late, and I 
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must get in. I shall have a headache, and 
keep in my room. I can’t see tiresome people 
to-night. Wehadbetterseparatehere. Now, 
good-by.” Another long embrace, and they 


parted. 
“Why, Humberston,” called out Vivian, as 


_ the other entered the room where he was 


sitting, “ what on earth have you been doing? 
Tve been waiting dinner for you this half 
hour. Halloa! though,” he went on, as he 
looked at him again, “ what’s up, old fellow ?” 

Humberston laughed. “I'll tell you by-and- 
by; not whilst you're hungry. Profoundly 
sorry to have delayed you, I am sure.” 

“I think I see,” said Vivian. “A light 
seems breaking in on me, May I ask, do you 
still intend to go to town to-morrow ?” 

“Will you wait? I'll tell you everything 
as soon as we've dined.” 

He did as he said, and told him of his 
meeting with Helen, and of its result. 

“Well,” said Vivian, “I may as well shut 
up for the future. I did think I knew some- 
thing of .women, and it’s manifestly the 
grossest delusion. You're satisfied now, I 
should hope.” 

“Of course; but I admit I don’t see my 
way very distinctly. There are such things 
as ways and means, you know.” 

“ My dear fellow, I told you yesterday that 
you were to be my heir, and of course I don’t 
mean you to be exposed to the temptation of 
accelerating the course ofnature. Now that’s 
settled, and don’t let us have any protests 
about it.” 

“Well, but what will old Conway say, do 
you think?” 

Vivian thought a little. “He wont like it, 
that’s certain,” he said. “ And all things con- 
sidered, small blame to him. He has set his 
heart on a great match for his daughter, and 
that you are not, and never will be. Your 
mind is quite made up on this matter ?” 

“ Fixed as fate.” 

“Then—you may certainly tell me you're 
big enough to fight your own battles—but will 
you let me act in loco parentis, and see him 
for you?” 

“ My dear fellow, if you would, you know 
I should only be too thankful; but, really, I 
don’t like to disturb the even tenor of your 
ways.” 

“ Nevermind that,” said Vivian, “ you know 
Conway has an infernal temper, and if you 
went to him he’d be more likely than not to 
give you a taste of it, and make a scene, and 
as you intend him to have the honor of being 
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your father-in-law, it’s as well not to begin 
with unpleasant memories, He'll be pretty 
well behaved with me, I’ve a strong impres- 
sion he’d rather we did not quarrel. Besides 
after all what can he do? He’s one of those 
men who bluster a good deal, but when they’re 
fairly in a corner, give in, He must know 
that the fair Cleopatra has a most energetic 
volition, and no exaggerated notions of pater- 
nal authority. Still it’s better that you should 
have his sanction, and I mean to get it for 
you. But I suppose I can’t reckon on seeing 
you abroad this autumn ?” 

“Look here, Vivian,” said Humberston, 
“T’m not going in for fine speeches, but I’ll 
just say this. Neither my marriage—if I do 
marry—nor anything else I do, is ever to put 
any obstacle between you and me. At least 
if I thought so, it wouldn’t be done, that's 
all.” 

“ You're a good boy,” said Vivian, and his 
voice was very soft and kind. “ Now listen 
to me, Ned. Many years ago, I was very 
near indeed to perfect happiness, or what I 
thought so, and you know I missed it. Well, 
I was always of rather a selfish turn, and that 
didn’t improve me, I’ve done a good deal of 
mischief in my time, and I can’t charge my 
memory with having been of much use to any 
one as yet. Now, I’ve a fancy that I should 
like to do a little good, by way of a change, 
if it could be achieved without too much 
trouble. I'll do my best to see you well 
through this business—and I’m not much 
given to failures.” 

The March of the next year was drawing 
to its close, in soft winds and sunshine that 
would have done credit to June. London was 
filling fast, but the day was still early, and 
the smoking-room at the —— Club was un- 
occupied, save by Montague Thirlestane, who, 
lying back in his favorite chair, was com- 
bining the delights of an enormous cigar and 
anew magazine, He looked upin some an- 
noyance as the door opened, for the paper 
interested him, and he wanted to finish it 
undisturbed, but in an instant the magazine 
was thrown away, and he sprang to his feet 
to meet the intruder—Charles Vivian. 

“ My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “I didn’t 
even hope to see you for the next two months, 
80 you’re all the more welcome. When did 
you get here?” 

“Only last night. I’ve come straight from 
Naples. It seems my presence is considered 
necessary to add the crowning grace to a wed- 
ding, and I received such favorable accounts 
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of the weather here, that I thought I might 
venture.” 

“ A wedding?” said Thirlestane, “ whose is 
it?” 

Vivian laughed. 

“ You know the lady pretty well, Monty, I 
fancy—Helen Conway.” 

“T should say I did. Then it’s that friend 
of yours,—Humberston isn’t name ?— 
unless he’s thrown over too.” 

“No, it’s Humberston,” said Vivian. “So 
you have heard something of it then ?” 

“Something of it! My dear fellow, duringa 
painfully memorable three weeks of last au- 
tumn, I heard of nothing else. You know 
Carry went down there fully determined to 
propose, and thought he was very well received. 
He flattered himself he was making way im- 
mensely, when all ofa sudden, one fine morning, 
that mildest and most inetlicient ofsheep-dogs, 
the aunt you know, came to him—but you 
must know all this—” 

“Only imperfectly, and by guess,” said 
Vivian, “go on. I daresay she told Hum- 
berston, but he didn’t tell me.” 

“Well, Mrs. Dynevor comes to him (he’d 
made her a sort of eonfidante beforehand I 
believe), and throws out some hints about 
engaged affections, and that sort of thing, 
you know. However, neither of them is a 
spoiled diplomatist, and at last the truth had 
to be blurted out—Helen had pledged herself 
to Mr. Humberston. His lordship admits that 
he was in a rage, considered that he had been 
grossly trifled with, and said so. See the 
lady herself, he must and would, and ulti- 
mately he did, and she quite took him aback 
by being very gentle and quiet, and at last 
begging his pardon if she’d caused him any 
pain, and owning that she hadn’t known her 
own mind till the last moment. Carry felt 
more in love with her than ever, but saw he 
had no chance, so he forgot all about his 
engagement to Lady Tiverton, and rushed over 
to me at Baden-Baden to tell me all about it. 
He’s always been used to come to me you 
know for help and comfort whenever he came 
to grief ever sinee he was a little chap so high. 
It was rather a bore, I must say; there was an 
awful jolly lot there—De Vitry, Martigny, 
Weston, and a man he knew, a Russian 
Count Orloffsomething—such a fellow! He’ll 
amuse you; you'll meet him this season. He’s 
coming here. We only wanted you there to 
be perfect. Well, Carry isn’t the best company 
at any time, and of course now he was worse ; 
‘but he’s a dear good fellow, and so I sighed 
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and resigned myself. I kept him with me; 
wouldn’t let him go and marry Flora Ruth- 
inglen, just to show he didn’t care; made him 

_ lose a little money at the tables, then took 
him on to Vienna, and at the end of three 
weeks succeeded in inducing him to realize 
that Helen Conway was not the only woman 
in the world after all. I think it’s the best 
thing possible for him that he’s out of it. 
She would never have cared for him, and 
wouldn’t even have taken the trouble to pre- 
tend to, and he’s an affectionate fellow at 
bottom, and it would have cut him up, and 
sent him to the bad likely enough, which 
would be a pity, for he might be trained into 
avery decent family-man if he met with the 
right kind of woman. ButI can’t understand 
how old Conway was brought round. He 
certainly wanted Carrysbrock, or somebody 
like him, for a son-in-law, and he had good 
reasons for it.” 

“ Well,” said Vivian, “I fancy that result 
is attributable to me in great measure. I 
went to him and told bim the exact state of 
the case. He did bluster and talk big at first, 
no doubt, but I gave him to understand that I 
quite identified myself with Humberston in the 
matter, and that had its effect. Conway, you 
see, has a passion for being a great man in the 
country, but his position is very precarious. 
If I back him up he may hold it: if I opposed 
him he certainly would not. Besides which, 
you know that story about young Conway. 
Well, his father knows I know it. Of course 
I wouldn’t have worked a screw like that to 
gain any point, but he didn’t know that; in 
fact, it would be rather beyond his compre- 
hension, and I didn’t think it necessary to tell 
him I wouldu’t. Faugh! dealing with such 
people isn’t pleasant, but fools must be treated 
according to their folly. Helen is of age, and 
we all know he couldn’t give her any money, 
so what hold had he? He gave in at last and 
made a clean breast of it to me, and told me 
that he was on the edge of ruin, and had 
looked to his daughter’s marriage as a means 
of saving himself. It was really pitiable, and 
I promised to put my shoulder to the wheel in 
his behalf. I recommended my man of busi- 
ness to him—his own is an old fool—and I 
think now that with strict economy on his part 
he’ll be able to keep his head above water and 
save something. I’ve done a little for him 
myself, and have got more done, and he’s 


abjectly grateful—or seems so.” 
“ Well, but Humberston has next to nothing, 


has he ? and if she has nothing, what the deuce 
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are they going to live on? is the question.” 

“He will ultimately have pretty nearly as 
much as I have,” said Vivian. “ He will be 
my heir, as far as I can make him so, and I 
don’t suppose I shall overtax his patience.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! We’re not going to 
let you die yet, old fellow,” said Thirlestane, 
but his hard, clever face softened strangely as 
he laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“No,” said Vivian, “I don’t mean to—in 
fact, I’m better than I have been, still, it’s 
morally certain I shan’t be an old man, and I 
was forty-four last week.” 

“ And I shall be next month. We're pretty 
close together, Vivian.” 

“ I must see more of Humberston,” resumed 
Thirlestane, after a pause, “ I know scarcely 
anything of him.” 

“You'll hear a good deal some of these 
days. He'll be a success, I really believe. I 
don’t think I used to do him full justice, 
He’s a better man than I ever was.” 

“ Hardly that, old fellow.” 

“Yes heis, Monty. He’s heavier metal, 
and has more backbone in him.” 

“ And she—is she really tamed at last ?” 

“T believe he is literally her one thought. 
She was not the woman to do things by halves, 
you know; any way she seems to flourish on 
it—I never saw her looking so well.” 

“Yes,” said Thirlestane, “it’s the way 
with them all. They cannot stand alone, do 
what they will. They must have something 
to worship. Better a sham than nothing. I 
must see them both—it will be interesting.” 

“ Look here,” said Vivian, “come and dine 
at Conway’s to-day, I’m going to, and I'll take 
you. He’s very much subdued, and wont 
bore you.” 

“All right; so be it. Upon my word, 
Vivian, it makes one realize painfully that 
one’s getting an old fogy to watch all these 
matters as calm and uninterested spectators.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow that you need confine 
yourself to that always,” said Vivian; “ you 
may resist assuming that role with good reason. 
Practically you're years younger than I am; 
as for me, 1 am quite aware that I’m only a 
locum tenens at the whole affair, and shall be 
delighted to make my best bow and yield up 
my place when I'm told to.” 

“Pish!” said Thirlestane; “don’t moralize 
any more or you'll make me melancholy. 
Dum vivimus vivamus, at any rate. The 
evening papers must be in and the room full by 
this time. Come down and try if contact with 
the world wont warm your blood again.” 
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WHAT I FOUND. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Under a fern-tree branching low, 
Under a fern-tree fresh and sweet, 

Like a tasseled fan waved to and fro 
To temper the parlor heat— 

A sparrow’s nest, all silken wrought 
By God in a simple instinct hid: 
A cunning work, an embowered cet, 

A cup with emerald lid. ~ 


Over the spot the sunshine played, 
Touching with tremulous golden streaks 
Four little birds, so snugly laid 
I only could count their beaks: 
Four beaks that suddenly gaped for food, 
As flower-cups look to heaven for dew, 
Blindly believing in all things good, 
In all things good and true. 


But you, ye parent birds, have found 
That danger is on the earth, and woe; 
Flitting with wildest chirp around, 
Be comforted—I will go. 
What am / but a fledgling weak, 
Nestled under the open sky, ~ 
(Ah, Lord! than these innocent things less meek,) 
Kept till I learn to fly? 


Here is a strawberry ripe and red, 
I lay it down at your home-door, dears; 
Now let your darling ones be fed, 
Cease your crying and fears. 
Ye are the blessed—my gift is poor, 
Is small to that ye have given: 
Thank God for the sight of you—O, I am sure 
There will be birds in heaven. 


IN THE ARBOR. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


TINKLE, tinkle, tinkle. 

“There comes the horsecar, Dick—hurry, 
if you are going out to May street.” 

Dick jumped from his stool in the little 
office, seized his hat and pulled it down over 
his eyes, and rushed out into the street and 
into the crowded car. Only just room enough 
for him in one corner, where he crushed in 
and almost disappeared, except his head and 
shoulders, amid the great mass of crinoline 
carried by the lady beside him. He thought 
to himself that he had grown small very sud- 
denly, and wondered if he was really five feet 
nine with a “ manly breadth of shoulder,” or 
not. Once he looked at his friend Sam Dod- 
ridge, who stood in the office door, just to as- 
sure himself that he had not been swallowed 
up by some awful monster, but was still a 
denizen of this earth, this world of woe, this 
vale of tears. Yes, it was all right. Sam 
was there; but where washe? He felt very 
much like a chicken about to be gathered 
under the wing of its mother—‘only more 
80,” he thought. 

When the conductor came into the car, 
Dick began to fumble around for a pocket 
which he knew must be somewhere, and at 
last was successful, though he wasn’t positive 


whether the pocket belonged to him or to the 
lady beside him. However, as it contained a 
ticket it answered every purpose, and so, pass- 
ing it to the conductor, he looked up out of 
his nest and—well, he whistled, very low, 
almost under his breath; and then he said 
“ Jehu!” in a whisper, for right opposite him, 
encased in one of the neatest, sweetest blue 
bonnets—only a tiny shell of blue silk and 
lace and flowers—was the most wondrously 
beautiful face that was ever seen (yes, and 
Dick was willing to bet on it) in a horsecar 
since the first tramway was laid. 

And s0 Dick sat looking at the beautiful 
face, and growing very much in love with it, 
till the tender blue eyes that belon to the 
beautiful face turned away from the end win- 
dow and looked at Dick, when he blushed and 
the beautiful face did the same, when they 
both looked away, and he nestled down fur- 
ther into the corner, just stealing a glance oc- 
casionally when he thought she was looking 
the other way, only to become more and more 
bewitched, until at last, he was almost tempt- 
ed to rush out and cut away one of the car- 
horses, spring upon the back of the noble ( ?) 
steed, implore the young lady to fly with him 
—which of course she would do—when they 
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would gallop off with the speed of the wind 
ona calm day, to some bright little isle of 
their own. 

But just then the lady beside him arose, 
pulled the strap, the car stopped, the lady got 
out followed by the angel with the beautiful 
face and the tender blue eyes, who wore the 
blue bonnet with the little white flowers in 
the back of it; and Dick, looking out after 
them, saw that it was the corner of May 
street, and remembering that his sister lived 
on that street only five doors from the corner, 
and also having a faint idea that that was the 
place that he started for, he arose and followed 


But after tea was over and Mary had 
washed up the dishes and put little Jennie to 
bed, though she had to kiss Uncle Dick twice 
before she would go, Mary came into the par- 
lor and sat down beside Dick on the sofa, and 
began to give him a dolorous account of a 
young lady whose cruel parents were about 
to force her to marry a man she did not love. 
An old fellow aged enough to be her father, 
ugly as sin, who would make her miserable 
all her life if he didn’t die, and the probability 
was that the cross-grained old fellow wouldn’t, 
if he thought it would please anybody. He 
was rich, and so the girl’s parents thought 
that it would be an excellent match. 

“And who is this distressed maiden?” 
asked Dick, feeling very much like appearing 
as champion for the young lady and running 


And he walked up May street behind them, 
noting the light, graceful form of the angel, 
her easy carriage, the neat little foot—ah! 
wasn’t ita beauty? Dick couldn’t help think- the old curmudgeon through with a butter- 
ing so, thinking too that the soft pit-pat of knife and marrying the maid in spite of the 
those little boots on the pavement was the old folks. 
sweetest music he ever heard—a sort of “Why, it’s Katie Weaver—she lives next 
bootee solo, I suppose, far superior to G. door in that brick house.” 

Swaim Buckley on the bones; but just then “O, ho! You don’t!” exclaimed Dick, 
she looked back at him, and Dick gota gush starting to his feet. 

of loveliness right in his face and eyes just “Don’t what?” asked his sister, in some 
before she disappeared up the steps of thetall, alarm, grasping his arm. 

brick house next door to his sister’s. “Don’t say so.” 

He stood still just for a moment to recover “Yes, 1 said so; but why?” 

himself from the flood of beauty that had al- “Then—I’ve—seen—her!” replied Dick, in 
most swamped him, and then remembering a verysolemn tone, resuming his seat. “ Yes, 
that it was tea time and that his sister always these eyes have seen her and—and—” 

waited for him Saturday evenings, be hurried “ Well, that isn’t very strange.” 

on and found her standing in the door; and “No! 0, no, it’s nothing to see the most 
little Jennie, his niece, came out to the gate beautiful woman that ever trod the earth— 
to meet him. So he took ber in his arms, nothing to behold the light of her radiant 
gave her a kiss, saluted his sister Mary and countenance, perhaps; and those eyes, so 
her “dear John,” as she always called him, blue, so tender, and so—O, yes, that foot, that 
who, according to her account was one of the bonnet—O, no, tis nothing—perhaps.” 
best husbands that ever lived, patted the dog “Are you crazy, Dick ?” 
Bose just fora minute, and received a wel- “No,” after a pause, “I’m only in love; but 
come from that animal after the fashion of 


that is quite as bad perhaps. And she is to 
dogs, and then, looking up at the brick house be married?” 


next door, thought he saw a face at the upper “Yes,” replied Mary, looking very sad, 
window, though he wasn’t positive, and it while poor Dick felt very much like crying; 
was all the same, for tea was ready, and Dick and Jobn said that if he was a young man he 
was just a little bit hungry. So he wentinto would see what could be done; and Dick 
the house and sat down to the table between asked what that would be, and John said he 
John and Mary, and commenced talking and didn’t know, and Mary said she couldn't 
eating just.as if he hadn’t lost his heart fifteen think,and Dick said it wasa great shame, 
minutes before, and couldn’t tell for the life of and Mary and John both said so too. And 

him who had it, except that it was a beautiful Mary said that he ought to be tied up and 

young lady with melting blue eyesand golden whipped; and John thought State prison too 

hair, with cheeks like peaches and lips of good for him, while Dick said he should be 


roses bright with dew, who wore a blue bon- hung as high as Haman; and though they 
net and had the neatest little foot in the talked till ten o'clock, they didn’t conclude 
world, 


what hey would or could 4) alont it, but 
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went to bed in a very sorry frame of mind.— 

The next day was Sunday, a long, dreary, 
rainy day. Dick went to church in the fore- 
noon, but in the afternoon he staid at home 
and read part of the time, and thought about 
Katie Weaver and how he might love her, 
and how happy they could be—that is, pro- 
viding she could love him and there was no 
old curmudgeon of a rival in the way—ah, 
that was the rub. 

And so he laid there on the sofa in the 
back parlor, the shutters all closed, with only 
a dim light in the room, holding a book in his 
hand, with his eyes fixed on the toe of his 
slipper, thinking, thinking, thinking, till he 
became very desperate and was almost will- 
ing to undertake anything for the sake of 
Katie; but there wasn’t anything for him to 
do that he could think of, except to wait, and 
just then some one called: 

“ Tea is ready, Uncle Dick,” and little Jen- 
nie was standing in the doorway waiting for 
him. So he took her up in his arms and 
kissed the little round, rosy face and carried 
her out to supper, thinking to himself how 
happy sister Mary and John ought to be 
with such a sweet little bundle of sunshine to 
gladden their hearts, for Dick loved children, 

One evening more in the parlor, Dick sit- 
ting at the window looking over across the 
garden at the tall brick house, and John lying 
on the sofa with little Jennie in his arms 
listening to her innocent prattle, and Mary 
reading there in the little rocking chair, 
swaying to and fro, and looking up at John 
and smiling occasionally. By-and-by she put 
down her book and turned to Dick. 

“John didn’t tell you that we were going 
to Sawny’s Pond next Wednesday?” she 
asked. 

“No, I haven’t heard anything about it 
before,” replied Dick, turning away from the 
window. 

“ Well, we are, and Katie is going with us. 
Couldn’t you drive out there alone, say about 
four o’clock ?” 

“Don’t know but I could,” and he twirled 
his moustache for a moment and then brought 
his hand down on his knee very hard—“ and 
I will,” he added. “It’s just what I’ve been 
wanting.” 

“Yes, and Katie wouldn’t be there if you 
went with us, you know—Mrs. Weaver 


wouldn't allow it.” 
- “No, of course not,” said Dick; “ but I 
shall be there all the same.” 


And so it was settled, and Dick went back 
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ta.the office and his seat on the high stool 
next morning, quite cheerful, keeping an 
image of Katie in his mind all the time, with 
thoughts of her that made even the dingy old 
office look bright. 

But Sam Dodridge didn’t know what to 
think of him, he seemed so happy all the day 
long; and when he questioned him, his only 
reply was—“’Tis ali right, my boy. Just 
wait awhile.” 

“Of course it’s all right, Dick. I know 
there's nothing wrong; but what makes you 
so happy ?” asked Sam. 

“Why, don’t you know?” putting on a 
very serious look. 

“No.” 

“Well,then you can’t tell any one,’’ and 
Dick laughed and went back to his ledger; 
but Sam didn’t ask any more questions. 

So Wednesday afternoon came, and a 
splendid horse with a top carriage to match, 
and Dick Vernon inside, rattled over the 
level road towards Sawny’s Pond. 

John, with Mary and Katie, had gone on 
before; but while John was fastening his 
horse to the stump of a tree near the Jake, and 
the ladies were sitting in the boat by the 
shore, Dick drove up, in a cloud of dust, with 
his horse all flecked with foam, and breathing 
very hard, as if the grass had not a chance to 
grow under his feet. 

“Well, John, you didn’t get much the 
start of me,” said Dick, jumping out of the 
carriage and proceeding to fasten his horse; 
after which they walked down to the boat 
where the ladies were, and Mary introduced 
Dick to Miss Weaver; and there was a con- 
scious blush on Katie’s face when she gave 
him her hand, and he thought she remem- 
bered seeing him in the horsecar, trying to 
flatter himself that she did, 

But whether she remembered him or not I 
do not know, and she didn’t tell, though she 
made herself very agreeable to Dick, and he 
did everything in his power to please her, and 
they became excellent friends in a very short 
space of time. And they rowed all round the 
lake and filled the boat with the lilies, and 
Katie sat down and made a wreath of them 
when they got ashore, and put it on Dick’s 
head; but he thought it would be more be- 
coming to her, and so crowning her with the 
lilies he whispered—* My queen!” and looked 
so very much as if he meant it that Katie 
blushed, she didn’t know why, but I think she 
was trying to fancy how Mr. Stevenson, that 
old man that her father wanted her to marry, 
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would look, on his knees before her, crown- 
ing her with lilies,and whispering, “My 
queen !” 

But Dick wasn’t thinking of rivals then; 
and when John said that it was time to start 
for home, Dick stood up, and looked down at 
Katie sitting there on the grass, and asked 
her if she didn’t think it would be more com- 
fortable to ride home with him, than to go 
with John and crowd them into one carriage; 
and she said she thought it would, though of 
course she didn’t think anything about the 
pleasure of Dick’s society, any more than he 
did of her's. f 

They became very well acquainted on the 
way home; and though they knew there was 
no one to hear, still they talked very low to 
each other, and Dick found out all about his 
rival, Mr. Stevenson, and I don’t know but 
he went so far as to hint that the old gentle- 
man never could love her as a “ certain young 
man” always would, for the simple reason 
that he couldn’t help it. 

But I know that Dick thought that the ride 
home was very short. Even Katie made the 
remark that Dick had a very fast horse, 
though John and his wife had been at home 
half an bour at least. 

If old Mr. Weaver had been awake he might 
have heard something out by the gate that 
sounded very much likt kissing; but then, it 
might not have been that, though I don’t 
think Dick Vernon’s conscience would have 
ever troubled him if he had kissed such a 
pretty girl as Katie Weaver, even if the old 
folks had been unwilling. , 

After that Dick and Katie met very often. 
It was generally at the house of Dick’s sister 
Mary, though sometimes they had stolen in- 
terviews in the garden by moonlight; and 
Katie came to think very much of her younger 
lover, and was almost persuaded to run off 
with him in spite of the old folks; but she 
always said wait till she was of age, and then 
she would have a right to do as she pleased— 
that was only three months longer, and so 
Dick tried to be as patient as he could. 

And at last the three months had nearly 
expired. “Only a week longer,” said Dick 
as they sat on the seat in the grape arbor. 
Katie trembled just a little, and Dick put 
both arms around her and pressed her to his 
bosom and kissed her, just as he thought he 
had aright to; but Katie looked up then, 
gave a little shriek and fell back into Dick’s 
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Stevenson had appeared, or at least Dick 
thought it was he. And now he stood in 
the arbor doorway looking very sternly at 
the lovers, though he didn’t speak at once. 

“ Walk in,” said Dick, determined not to be 
frightened till he saw some cause to be so. 

The old gentleman advanced a few steps 
toward him, drew out his snuff box, took a 
pinch, put up the box, took out his handker 
chief and then spoke: 

“Young man,” said he, “do you love that 
girl?” 

“ Better than my life,” Dick replied, draw- 
ing Katie closer to him. 

“And, Miss Katie,do you love this young 
man ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stevenson,” answered Katie, in 
a trembling voice. 

“And you never cared anything for me? 
Why did you not tell me that before?” 

“ Because you never asked me,” was the 
simple reply. 

“And when I asked you to be my wif, 
your mother answered for you.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What a fool I’ve been.” 

“Exactly,” replied Dick, “ you've hit the 
nail on the head now.” 

“Tt isn’t my nature,” said he, after a pause, 
“to marry a woman whose heart is already 
another’s. I don’t think I should ever be 
happy with such a woman. I could not be 
happy with you even, Katie, after what I 
know now. Adieu!” And Mr. Stevenson 
passed out of the arbor toward the house. 

What he said there I don’t know, but the 
next day Dick received a letter from Katie, 
saying that he could visit her at the house 
now whenever he pleased. But the visiting 
didn’t continue long, for a month from that 
night when Mr. Stevenson met them in the 
arbor, there was a wedding at Mr. Weaver's 
and Mr. Stevenson gave away the bride; and 
Dick Vernon said that it was the happiest 
day he ever saw, though, by-the-by, he has 
seen a great many happy days since. 


BIRD-CAGES. 

Bird-cages are common among us, and a 
cage fall of birds or an aviary, is mentioned in 
Jeremiah. There was found in a tomb at Ath- 
ens a cage, of which the top and bottom were of 
baked earth; the bars were made of threads, 
and in it birds, formed of baked earth were sus- 
pended. On some Etruscan vases there is abird 
seen issuing from a small cupboard, which is 
probably intended to represent a cage. 
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arms again. 
What was the trouble? Nothing, only Mr. 
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THE INDIAN’S LAMENT. 


BY R. T. A. MACEY,. 


I have left the land where my fathers dwelt, 
"Neath the sunny eastern sky, 

And have crossed the mountains’ azure belt, 
Where the peaks loomed wild and high. 


For I longed to have a barrier dread 
To my far-off western home, 
Which would mock the white man's restless tread, 
' And leave me in peace to roam. 


I turned me around, while I proudly stood 
On the mountain wild and bleak, 

And the fire coursed madly through my blood, 
Though my lips refused to speak ; 


For I thought of my father’s distant grave— 
Of the relics it contained: 

Of the hallowed rest of the free and brave, 
By the white man's step profaned. 


1 thought of the woods I had roved of yore, 
And the glad streams dashing by: 

Of the sunny lakes, which would beam no more 
To the exile’s longing eye. 


And my bosom was filled with burning tears, 
Though my eye was dry and calm; 


Ah, the bursting heart still subdued its cares, 
And despised the childish balm! 


But I said in the depths of my desert soul, 

“ Hath the earth no valley lone, 

Where the forests wave, and the rivers roll, 
For the red man’s joy alone? 


“Shall the pale face tear up the spreading plains? 
Shall he fell the ancient woods? 

Shall he claim all lands for his wide domains? 
Shall he rule the sweeping floods? 


“ Shall the red man slink from his eager track, 
As he comes careering on? 

And the cry still ring, ‘ Baek, yet further back !'— 
Till our latest hope is gone?” 


Ah! I heard it then, "twas my people’s knell, 
’Twas echoing through my breast, 

When I bade the east a last farewull, 
And turned to the gloomy west; 


And [ knew that the time was rolling round, 
That the hour was near at hand, ‘ 
When the red man would have no hunting ground 
In the breadth of his father land. 
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BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS, 


My friend Tompkins, although, in other re- 
spects, an excellent fine fellow and good com- 
pany, is, nevertheless, inordinately fond and 
proud of his native city: a sentiment with 
which I should not dream of finding fault, did 
he restrict his admiration to words alone ; but 
he does not. I would willingly admit, for the 
sake of peace, that Boston is the finest city in 
the world, and that every good thing possessed 
by any other city is merely a poor copy of a 
Boston improvement. But this will not an- 
swer; words do not suffice him. He will per- 
sist every time I come to Boston, no matter if 
it be twice a week, in showing me over the 
town, as if I were an entire stranger. 

As usual, I was forced to undergo the in- 
fliction when at Boston, the other day. Con- 
voyed by Tompkins, I had been shown near- 
ly all the lions; had manifested a great deal 
of admiration—which I did not feel—for the 
custom house ; frankly admitted that the post- 

18 


office was superior to thé one at New York; 
expressed my sincere delight that Boston was 
blessed with such a really beautiful park; be- 
came excessively patriotic, and twaddled of 
the pilgrim fathers in passing the State House ; 
and was about giving vent to my surprise that 
Bunker Hill Monument—the upper third of 
which we could just see, looming like a big 
chimney in the distance, as we turned into 
Somerset street—was still standing in the 
same spot, when Tompkins, starting from my 
side as if he had been shot through the breech- 
es pocket with a talilor’s bill, exclaimed, with 
much excitement: 

“By Jove, if there aint Spink!” 

“Where—where ?” I asked,nervously clutch- 
ing him by the arm, and gazing in all direc- 
tions with the greatest anxiety, not that I had 
ever seen or even heard of Spink before, but 
the tone and manner of my friend left little 
room for doubt that to see Spink was the 
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most startling and extraordinary sight in the 
world. 

“There—there! that’s him! Don’t you see 
him ?” returned my friend, pointing to a jolly, 
round, red-faced little man, about five feet 
three inches short, by three feet five thches 
wide, who was rolling along towards us on 
the opposite side of the way. 

“How are you, Tompkins?” vociferated 
Spink, as he came up with us. “Just the 
chap I wanted to see. Tip.us your daddle— 
will yer, old feller ?” and grasping Tompkins’s 
outstretched hand, he shook it furiously. 

“Mr, Spink, shall I make you acquainted 
with my friend, Mr. Jinx, Mr. Spink,” Tomp- 
kins went on to say, as, after returning Spink’s 
cordial greeting, he turned to where I stood, 
surveying the pair with no expression of coun- 
tenance whatever; for to say the truth, my 
expectations having been so much excited by 
Tompkins’s exclamation, I was somewhat dis- 
appointed at the result. 

“ Delighted to make your acquaintance, sir 
—extremely so,” remarked Mr. Spink, grasp- 
ing my hand, which he wrung with the most 
vigorous good will, letting it go by degrees, 
partially relaxing his hold for a moment, then 
clutching at it again and again, as if reluctant 
to terminate the ecstatic pleasure he experi- 
enced in shaking my hand. “Always happy 
to become friends with the friends of my 
friends, he! he! he!” And the little man laugh- 
ed and chuckled clear down to the tops of his 
boots. 

I returned the friendly salutation with my 
naturally bland and fascinating smile, bowed 
with graceful dignity ; ; then feeling it necessa- 
ry to say something, I assured him, in a con- 
fidential tone, that it “was a magnificent 
day.” 

“ Charming—delightful !” he exclaimed,with 
enthusiasm, as though the fact had but just 
dawned upon him for the first time. Then 
sinking his voice, and assuming a serious, 
even melancholy air, he reciprocated my con- 
fidence by imparting the important informa- 

tion that “ there was a good ’eal of such weath- 
er in the Injun summer season.” 

' Whereupon, as a well-bred man, and I trust, 
a gentleman, I manifested the polite quantity 
_of surprise and admiration ; although, as Pug- 
wash is somewhat less than forty miles from 
Boston, it might be supposed I should have 
some little inkling of the description of weath- 
‘er usually found in this latitude. 

_ “Bat, I say, Tompkins,” he continued, 
‘whirling round upon my friend, “you must 
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_ come up and see us to-night, and your friend 


Mr. Jinx, too. Can't hear of a refusal. You 
know where our place is by this time, I 
should think, he! he! he!—210 Lemonade 
Row. So come along—will you?” 

I was about to interpose some feeble objec- 
tion, but was cut short by Tompkius, who at 
once accepted the invitation for both. Where- 
upon Spink, with an apology for leaving so 
abruptly, as he was in a hurry, wished us 
good morning, and waddled off before I could 
explain to my friend that the condition of my 
wardrobe precluded the possibility of attend- 
ing a party on that evening. 

“O fadge! Never mind your dress. You 
look well enough,” returned my friend; “ be- 
sides, it’s not a party at all—only a family set- 
down, and, perhaps, a little whist or so. Fine’ 
fellow, that Spink,” he continued, in a semi- 
soliloquy; “very mach of a gentleman, and 
rich, too, Jinx, m’ boy—rich as a rajah.” 

This simile served to raise Spink very ma- 
terially in my estimation; for though I made 
considerable noise about my democratie prin- 
ciples, and spout incessantly of the tyranny of 
the rich, and all that sort of thing, before the 
Pugwash Mutual Benefit and Community 
Equalizing Society, I, nevertheless, am quite 
as well pleased to be noticed by and invited 
to the home of a jolly young Dives as you are 
yourself. While engaged in pondering the 
important question what coat I should wear 
that evening, we arrived at the door of the 
lodgings 1 usually infest while in town, where 
Tompkins, promising to call for me at seven, 
wished me a jolly afternoon, and went on his 
way rejoicing. 

Having completed a satisfactory toilet, I 
sat down to write, and had written as fur as 
the last period, when seven o’clock and Tomp- 
kins came simultaneously. 

“Well, Jinx, m’ boy, all ready, eh?” said 
he, in his lively way, bursting into my room, 
and aloud laugh at the same time. “ You 
don’t mean to say you live here? Why, bless 
my heart, there isn’t room enough to swing 
yourhat. You, doubtless, have another apart- 
ment in which to keep your tooth brush and 


‘razor; you can’t possibly have room for them 


both here! But, come, it’s time we were off;” 


,and suiting the action to the word, he clatter- 


ed down stairs, making much more noise than 
was absolutely necessary, with the inhuman 
design, I more than half believe, of compel- 
ling the landlady tocarpetthem. However, I 
have my own opinion as to his success. 

I followed my friend at a slower pace, for I 
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was not altogether pleased with his remarks 
concerning my apartments. The room, to be 
sure, is not one of your vast, sounding, echo- 
ing rooms, where you can fancy a ghost in 
every corner; but it is a very comfortable 
little room, for all that; more than two-thirds 
of it is plenty high enough to stand up in, and 
there is no necessity whatever of bumping 
your head where the roof slopes down; such 
a catastrophe could only result from sheer 
carelessness, As for the length and breadth, 
why, by keeping my hat and trunk under- 
neath the bed, and with a little pains to place 
the chair in such a position that the door 
wont strike against it in opening, there'is an 
abundance of room ; and what, I should like to 
know, can be more convenient for writing 
than to form a desk by piling up books on the 
bed to any height that suits you best? Then 
by investing the wash bow! on the floor be- 
side you, you have a nice little stand for your 
ink-bottle, all of which arrangements I con- 
sider quite nice and comfortable. Things, to 
be sure, are on a rather more magnificent 
scale at Pugwash; but one cannot expect the 
same luxuries abroad, in a vast city, that one 
has at home, and although I must overlook it 
in Tompkins, I don’t thank him in the least 
for disparaging my “apartments.” I’ve halfa 
mind to tell him so. Swing my hat, indeed! 
I don’t want to swing my hat. What on 
earth can a man want to swing his hat for in 
his owa dormitory? Buthold! I am wander- 
ing away from my subject. 

Overtaking Tompkins, we turned our steps 
towards Lemonade Row, and conversing care- 
lessly upon indifferent topics, soon reached 
the residence of our friend Spink. Ah! how 
little I thought, as we mounted those five 
Quincy granite steps, and twitched that silver- 
plated bell knob, how big was that three story, 
swell front brick dwelling, with the fate of 
Jinx; even when admitted within the portal, 
and standing in the front entry, even when [ 
deposited my hat and cane on the hall table, 
and gave the hurried, final twist to my ear 
locks, glancing anxiously at my boots the 
while to observe whether there was any dust 
on them, and at the breast pocket of my coat 
to make sure my new eight shilling pocket 
handkerchief protruded a graceful and fasci- 
nating distance, even then, I say, I perceived 
nothing remarkable about the house, Nay, 
even when 1 had passed that sacred precinct, 
the parlor dvor, and was introduced to Mrs. 
Spink, mother of our friend Spink, to his eld- 
est sister, Miss Sarah Spink, and to a friend of 


the family, Major George Booth, even then I 
considered my new acquaintances very ordi- 
nary, pleasant sort of people, but by no means 
remarkable, Ali! how dull and slow of com- 
prehension is the human mind! Mrs. Spink, 
asshe then appeared to me, was a very good 
natured old lady, who liked to hear herself 
talk, and tried hard to seem twenty years 
younger than she really was. Miss Sarah, 
who had evidently turned the last corner, 
whatever that may be, was unmistakably lit- 
erary, and consequently—but never mind. 
Major Booth impressed me at first as being an 
uncommon fine-looking gentleman, tall, well 
formed, with immense whiskers, and a very 
fascinating address, How little I thought him 
the villain he afterwards proved himself to be! 

We conversed pleasantly afew minutes, and 
were about sitting down to a game of whist, 
when the door opened, and Spink’s youngest 
sister, Miss Carol, glided into the room with 
the step of a sylph, How can I ever hope to 
describe that bewitching, that enchanting fe- 
male? The thing is impossible. It would 
require blacker ink than mine to give the 
faintest idea of the dark luxuriance of her 
hair, the jetty sparkle of her eyes, and whiter 
paper than this I am now spoiling, to describe 
the pearly whiteness of her snowy neck. But 
enough; the most prodigal and lavish use of 
Webster’s unabridged would miserably fail to 
reproduce her image. 

I felt, the instant she entered the room, that 
a crisis had arrived in my existence, “ Jinx,” 
muttered I to myself, “behold, your destiny 
approaches. The being before you is destined 
to influence, either for happiness or miséry, 
the whole of your future existence,” 

How I comported myself during the intro- 
duction which followed I have not the least 
knowledge, into such a maze of bewilderment 
was I plunged. Neither have I the slightest 
idea how it came to pass that Mrs. Spink fuced 
Major Booth, and Miss Sarah my friend Tomp- 
kins, at the whist table, leaving the lovely 
Carol and myself sitting side by side on the 
sofa. I only know that when I, in some meas- 
ure, recovered my equanimity, such was the 
disposition of the dramatis persone. You 
may be sure I wasted none of those precious 
moments. Calling into requisition my uari- 
valled conversational powers, I exerted my- 
self to the utmost to create a sensation, and if 
I may judge, by the expression of Carol’s love- 
ly eyes, which she ever and anon raised to 
my face with the sweetest and most confiding 
air imaginable, I was more than ordinarily 
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brilliant that evening. There was no end of 
subjects I touched upon, partly to amuse her 
and partly to impress her with my knowledge 
of the world and acquaintance with fashion- 
able society. I poured into her ear a profa- 
sion of those delightful nothings which pass 
current in society as the best method fora 
well-bred man to entertain a lady of refine- 
ment. I spoke to her of the different balls we 
might anticipate the coming winter, about 
Jennie Smith’s engagement with Tom Whangs, 
who hasn’t a copper of his own, and not the 
best of expectations, about the people of Na- 
hant the past season, about the Rev. Dr. 
Brick’s delightful sermon at the Shark Lane 
church, last Sunday, about the last fashions 
and the next, and I don’t know what beside, 
when the game of whist being brought toa 
close, the conversation became general. 

* Suppose you favor us with some music, 
Miss Carol,” suggested Tompkins. 

“ Certainly, if you desire it,” replied Miss 
Carol, sweetly, at the same time rising from 
her seat'by my side. 

I was on my feet in an instant, to accbmpa- 
ny her to the piano, and enjoy the blessed 
privilege of turning the music for her, but 
was forestalled by Major Booth, who rushed 
to her side as though he had been‘on the look- 
out for a year. Ido not know how I ever 
‘thought Booth good-looking, now that I ex- 
amined him more closely. I was surprised 
I did not perceive at first what a gross look- 
ing fellow he was. Miss Oarol’s song was 
perfectly exquisite; I think I never heard 
music to compare with it before. Tompkins 
aiid myself were loud in our applause and 
requests for a repetition. Gracefully excus- 
ing herself, she turned to the major: 

“Perhaps you will give us a'song?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “I am only too 
happy to gratify you in anything;” and the 
insolent fellow smiled and grinned in her face 
like a hyena. I detest that Booth. What a 
hardened, unprincipled villain he must be, to 
force his odious attentions upon that peerless 
young creature! Iam convinced nothing but 
her natural sweetness of disposition and aver- 
sion to injure the feelings of any one, even 
that low Booth, prevents her repelling his ad- 
vances with the scorn and contempt he merits. 

Miss Carol reluctantly, as was sufficiently 
evident to me, played the accompaniment; 
while the brute, in the basest of base voices, 
roared out a song concerning the queen of his 
soul, which, as nearly as I can remember, was 
as follows: 


“ Queen of my soul, whose star-like eyes is all I 
seek 


Whees voles, in eweetest: wsledy, can love or 
pardon speak ; 

I bow me to thy. loved control, Mary, Mary, 
queen of my soul! 


Mary, Mary, quee—ee—, bright quee—ee—ee— 
ee—en awf me soul—l—| 


It isa matter of astonishment to me how 
under the sun any of the persons present 
could make up a face to applaud the major’s 
disgusting performance, to me it was perfect- 
ly execrable. But they did, and continued to 
applaud his songs all the evening, confound 
him! thereby effectually preventing another 
tete-a-tete between Carol and myself. The fel- 
low absolutely seemed to delight in annoying 
me. His abominable songs, the easy non- 
chalance of his manner, and his affected famil- 
farity with Carol, whom he persisted ‘in call- 
ing by her Christian name, as though he were 
her brother, was so particularly disagreeable 
to me, that I felt continually the strongest 
desire to assassinate him. 

However, the evening wore away, and it 
became necessary for us to depart, though, 
for my own part, I could have cheerfully stay- 
eda hundred and fifty thousand years; but 
that being impracticable, we were forced to 
take our leave; not, however, without being 
repeatedly and pressingly urged to call often, 
and unless I deceive myself grossly, Miss 
Carol was particularly earnest in her invita- 
tion to me individually. 

But ten short days had elapsed since my 
first interview with that adorable creature, 
and in that time I have called upon her five 
separate evenings. I can perceive that she 
takes a deep and growing, though, as yet, 
perhaps, unconscious interest in me, I can 
perceive by the deepening tinge upon her 
cheek, by the soft and winning glances of her 
downcast eyes, that my coming is looked for- 
ward to with pleasurable emotions. But that 
never ending Booth is continually present to 
render me uncomfortable. I should think the 
fellow would be ashamed to call so often ; but 
people of his stamp have no discretion—no 
shame, in fact. 

No longer ago than last evening, he estab- 
lished himself on the sofa by the side of that 
dear angel, and while I was conversing with 
Mr. Spink, he threw his arm upon the back 
of the sofa, thereby almost embracing my 
adored Carol, and continued for along time 
whispering in her ear. How must she have 
felt, poor girl, and in my presence, too! 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF ARISTIDES JINX. 


How I longed to tell her that I thought none 
the worse of her for his atrocious behaviour! 
I think no event, in the whole course of my 
existence, ever excited my anger to such a 
degree. I was frantic with rage. I could 
have wrenched his hideous head from his 
shoulders,—yes, have torn out his vile heart, 
consumed it in the fire of my wrath, and 
scattered the ashes to the four winds of heav- 
en! Yet I didn’t do it,—no; with a violent 
effort I restrained my propensity, and why? 
The gentle Carol shall never know the fearful 
and sanguinary passions that form part of my 
nature. No; outwardly, I willbe unruffled, the 
smiling, the placable Jinx. Never shall she 
be affrighted and dismayed by so much as a 
glimpse of the flerce whirlwind of jealousy, 
the terrific tornado of wild hatred that sweeps 
with blighting and devastating fury through 
my tempestuous interior. Such fearful know- 
ledge shall be forever hidden from thy dear 
eyes, beloved Carol! 

But there must be a speedy termination to 
this state of uncertainty; that detestable 
Booth will else drive me to the commission of 
some terrible deed. Yes,——I will put in prac- 
tice the plan I formed while walking the 
seventh time through Lemonade Row, this 
afternoon. Business of importance calls me 
to Pugwash.. I could transact it and return 
in one day; but I willnot. I will stay a week 
a whole interminable week. The jong 
interval will give time for the love I am con- 
vinced Carol feels for me to strengthen. 
Absence, they say, inflames strong affections, 
as it quenches weak love. Then, upon my 
return, I will fly to her dear presence, make 
known the passion that consumes me, and 
hear from her own lips the words that-seal my 
fate. Am I over-sanguine in believing she 
will accept my love? If Jinx has any skill 
in reading the female heart (and he thinks he 
has), then will the result be as I could wish. 
I will take one more turn threugh Lemonade 
Row, then, hey for Pugwash! , 

By the way, it is singular—very singular— 
that, until my present visit to Boston, I never 
noticed what a magnificent street that is in 
which the Spinks reside. Every part and 
everything in the least connected with it has 
@ peculiar interest when one examines it 
closely. The very flag-stones of the walk 
seem better adapted for a promenade than in 
any other street. Tho gas lights are much 
brighter, and the glass lanterns decidedly 
cleaner than I remember to have seen them 
elsewhere. The houses, too, have an unde- 


finable air of comfort and joyousness about 
them, which it would be difficult to describe. 
It is rather odd, too, although Spink’s house 
is in reality pot. a particle higher or larger 
than the adjoining house, yet, for some reason, 
it seems to stand out from the rest, to be 
more lofty and spacious. Probably it is better 
built than the rest. Apropos of the Spinks, 
it speaks rather badly for my discernment 
that my first impressions of the family were so 
widely different from my present opinion, 
That Mrs. Spink is a lovely old lady, exces- 
sively entertaining and good tempered; 
Miss Sarah, of whom I thought slightly at 
first, is an estimable young lady, a most sen- 
sible and learned person, in fact, a perfect 
walking she encyclopedia, I enjoy her society 
amazingly. And Miss Carol—but hold! Vl 
not write another word until the week of 
probation is passed, and I have declared my 
love; then—then will I return, and trium- 
phantly, as with a flourish of trumpets, finish 
this page of my diary. 

Heavens! can it be that only one week has 
elapsed since I penned the concluding word 
of the last paragraph? Only last night that 
I returned from Pugwash? Through what 
have I not passed since then? How have my 
soaring hopes been dashed to earth? Iam 
writing this on the back of a bill of fare of a 
wretched eating-house, whither I have rushed 
in my desperation, with the forlorn hope of 
calming my distracted mind, and in some 
measure restoring peace to my perturbed 
spirit by partaking of a broiled steak and fried 
onions. But I feel it will be in vain. Even 
onions fail to fill the aching void which I feel 
in my thorax from the irretrievable loss of 
my lost love—Carol Spink. But I must be 
brief. The bill of fare is none of the biggest, 
and I do not feel inclined to invest capital in 
a sheet of paper, at the present moment. 

In short, then, I returned from Pugwash; 
but it is superfluous to say that—for if I had 
not returned, how could I be here ?—it serves, 
however, to show the reader in what a state 
of agitation my mind is in at present. But to 
proceed. I arrived in Boston on the last in- 
ward train from Pugwash, just as the evening 
was closing in. With wildly beating heart, 
and the most glowing anticipations, I drove 
at once to Carol’s residence. I had spent the 
whole day upon my toilet, and left Pugwash 
in a costume the faultless elegance of which 
was beyond all praise. Leaving the coach 
at the corner of the street, in order to have 
time to collect my thoughts, I walked slowly 
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towards the door. I distinctly remember 
now, now that it is too late, that I stubbed 
my toe as I ascended the steps, and upon at- 
tempting to ring the bell my fingers slipped 
from the knob. Bad omens both. The ser- 
vant who admitted me grinned prodigiously 
as she replied affirmatively to my inquiry 
whether Miss Carol was in. Passing into the 
parlor, I found the object of my affection alone. 
Taking her hand, I retained it within my 
grasp. She made but one slight attempt to 
withdraw it, then allowed it to remain passive, 
looking inquiringly at me. Now or never, 
thought I, and glancing hurriedly around, I 
saw, or rather fancied, we were alone. The 
folding doors between the two parlors were 
indeed partly open, but I thought not of that. 
Prostrating myself at her feet, I poured forth 
my tale of love with all the impassioned 
eloquence of which I was master. She made 
one or two attempts to rise; but I detained 
her, thinking it only maiden coyness. I told 
her how madly, how fervently I had loved 
her; hinted at some dark deed if she refused 
my prayer, and wound up with a declaration 
that I would never rise from my knees until 
she pronounced the words that were to make 
me happy. 

Imagine, then, my horror, when, instead of 
the gently murmured yes, she burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, which was an- 
swered by a louder roar from the back parior. 
Glancing in that direction, I beheld the 
folding doors thrown open, and that detestable 
old Spink woman, her blue stocking old maid 
daughter, and Tompkins, in convulsions of 
laughter; while that ruffian Bovth, with an 
expression of fiendish mirth struggling with 
savage ferocity, walked deliberately to where 
I was still kneeling, and seizing me by the 
collar, jerked me to my feet as though I had 
been a child in his hands, muttering the while 
something about the door, what, I did not 
tinderstand. I was as one in a dream. 

How long I might have remained in such a 
ridiculous position, I can’t pretend to say, 
perhaps till this time, had not Tompkins taken 
me by the arm and marched me out of the 
house. It was not till I had been in the cool 
night air some little time that I recovered my 
consciousness, and with itmy temper. Tomp- 
kins stood leaning against the wall in a perfect 
paroxysm. Turning fiercely upon him, I 
demanded an explanation. His only reply 
was to press his hands upon that part of his 
person where his vest laps over with the 
waistband, and renew his cachinations, 


doubling himself up in the most absurd 
manner. : 

“By Jove!’ I roared, in fury; “this is 
some of your work. You shall answer for it 
at the sword’s point! Do not think to escape 
giving me satisfaction for this night’s work. 
A friend will wait upon you early in the 
morning!” 

“ Don’t—don’t make a bigger ass of your- 
selfthan you have already done,” he gasped, 
when his ridiculous laughing fit had in some 
measure subsided. “ What could induce you 
to be such a foul, O thou rural Jinx? Didn’t 
you know that Miss Carol had been engaged 
to Major Booth more than two years? And 
don’t you know it was only night before last 
they were married? And now, wretched lib- 
ertine, and destroyer of family happiness, that 
you are, you can’t allow poor Booth to enjoy 
three short days of happy honeymoon in peace, 
but you must come and make love to his wife, 
and that, too, before his very face. O, Jinx, 
Jinx! I am ashamed of you,—I am indeed!” 

I stayed to hear no more, but rushed with 
the speed of a fugitive pickpocket to my 
lodgings, where, for more than an hour, I 
paced my room, trying to make up my mind 
to some desperate deed; but not being able 
to think of anything that commended itself 
to my judgment, I went to bed and to sleep. 

I could, I think, have survived this dreadful 
disappointment had it been kept secret; but 
it has not. Not a single acquaintance have I 
met this morning but begins to grin the mo- 
ment his eyes rest upon me, and worse than 
all, I see the whole affair described in glowing 
colors in one of the morning papers. My 
name, to be sure, is not printed in full, but so 
near it that they might as well have written 
Aristides Jinx at once, for all the world will 
know it is me. 

I think I shall return to Pugwash to-mor- 
row. This city is a wretchedly vulgar place. 
I seareely know acity where the great major- 
ity of the people are so exclusively low-bred, 
as they are here. 

The concluding portion of the foregoing 
history has been written with pain and humil- 
jation. Gladly would I withhold it from the 
public eye, but duty to my country and my fel- 
low-men should be, as it is, paramount to every 
personal consideration. If this, to me, 
harrowing confession shall have the effect to 
teach city gentlemen caution in introducing 
impressible young men into families containing 
attractive young ladies, I shall not so much 
regret my discomfiture. 
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THE MOTHER’S HOUR OF PRAYER. 


BY MRS. 5S. M. HUMPHREY. 


It is a calm and tranquil hour, 
Nature is hushed in sleep; 

The soft moon sheds her soothing power, 
And stars their vigils keep. 

O, ‘tis an hour divinely fair, 

It is the mother’s hour of prayer. 


It is a dark and stormy hour; 

The winds, with fearful moan, 
Expend the fury of their power, 

And nature seems to groan. 
Yet the mother kneels serenely there, 
She feels it is her hour of prayer. 


She pleads, while Heaven in mercy hears 
The anxious fervor of her cry; 

Soothed is her heart of all its fears, 
Dried is the tear in her fond eye. 

She feels her Father’s presence there, 

Thrice blessed is the hour of prayer. 


The suppliant mother knows that he 
Who bade her ask will grant the boon; 
Faith gives her sweet tranquillity, 
And makes a little heaven of home. 
Then, gentle mother, everywhere 
Choose for thyself an hour of prayer. 


MACARTHUR’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


“ Bert, I am tired of all this!” 

So said Lowrie Macarthur one lovely day 
at Saratoga, near the commencement of the 
season. 

“ Of all what?” 

“©, this eternal round of dressing, and 
flirting, and chattering. I feel as if I had 
but one idea above a monkey.” 

“And that is—?” 

“To shoulder my gun and knapsack, and de- 
part to the woods of Maine; where the leaves 
and the brooks will do all the talking, and 
not expect compliments at that.” 

“ How long do you intend to remain in your 
rural paradise ?” 

“*Tt may be for years, and it may be for- 
ever,’ That is, 1 mean to stay there until 1 
have had a glorious tramp, be the time longer 
or shorter. Then I shall come back to exult 
over you fellows who have been wasting the 
summer in this over-dressed crowd. How 
you'll envy me, by-and-by !” 

“Humph! I wouldn’t exchange places with 
you, for all your splendid anticipations,” said 
Herbert Long, drily; then, after a pause, 
“do you realize all that your charming plan 
involves? What will Helen Bradley say at 
your desertion?” 

Lowrie shrugged his shoulders, impatiently. 

“Helen Bradley! It strikes me as waste of 


tears to weep over her woes, Did you ever 
happen to know a coquette who remembered 
aman after three days of absence ?” 

“Don’t be so bitter,” said Long, smiling, 
“ or I shall think she has refused you.” 

“Think what you like,” was the careless 
answer, “so you think better of playing the 
idler here, and decide to join me in my tramp 
“ down-east,’” 

“NotI. Iam not tired of the spectacle 
here, if you are. To me, there is more amuse- 
ment in the study of human faces, than in all 
the leaves that ever grew.” 

“ That is where you puzzle me, You don’t 
flirt, but—” 

“ But | like to see others do so. Cannot 
you understand, O poetical Macarthur, that 
one may like to watch a game in which he 
takes no part? And the game of flirtation, 
even when played by cool heads, presents 
some desperate chances, more or less inter- 
esting to people fond of speculation.” 

“ Well, you are # philosopher,” said Lowrie. 
“T'm not.” 

“ That is evident from the absurd raid you 
are meditating into—where is it? Maine? 
Why—surely, that is where all the Indians 
grow! I hope you don’t intend to bring home 
an interesting young red person, as the future 
Mrs. Macarthur ?” 
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“Possibly I may. Do you think she would 
be received by my friends?” , 
“Can't tell, really. I can ask Miss Brad- 


ley’s opinion upon the subject, however. Se- - 


riously though, Macarthur, why are you go- 
ing off on such a wildgoose chase? Pardon 
the phrase, but it suggested itself to me, very 
forcibly.” 

“No need of apology, for it expresses my 
intentions. I am going, not unconsciously, 
but with malice prepense, upon a literal wild- 
goose chase. Wildgoose, wildduck, et id 
omne genus. So your question has answered 
itself.” 

“TI perceive—but that is not all?” 

“ Well, as I told you before, my present life 
bores me. It was well enough once, but I find 
it uncommonly stupid now. Sol’m going off 
to the wilderness in search of a sensation, 
whether good or bad, doesn’t much matter; 
anything but week after week of days so much 
alike as to make an earthquake or the knout 
a pleasant variety. There must be a better 
life than this, somewhere, and for my part, I 
am resolved not to give up the search until I 
findit. At least, I shall not be worn out with 
platitudes and unmeaning chatter. I shall 
share the glorious freedom of the woods. I 
can talk when I like, do what I like, and—” 

“ Be as selfish and savage as you like,” con- 
cluded his friend, with a light laugh. 

Macarthur’s eyes had kindled from their 
listless indifference of a moment before. 

“*Selfish and savage?” he repeated, 
thoughtfully. “On the contrary, I think 
I shall lose my selfishness there; and as for 
the last, if Ido grow savage, it can hardly 
fail to be an improvement upon civilization, 
as generally exhibited within my experience. 
I tell you, Long, I am tired of it all. What is 
my life worth to myself, or any one else? I 
have lived twenty-four years, and hardly 
thought it worth the trouble, since I was a 
boy. I want to get from my life something 
better than the mere endurance of it. My 
new plan will give me physical exertion, at 
any rate, and perhaps something better still. 
Solitude is not always a blank, as Emerson 
and Thoreau can testify.” 

“ Emerson and Thoreau!” exploded Long. 
“ By Jove, that’s too good! So this is at the 
bottom of it all! And pray how long since 
you concluded to devote yourself to following 
up their misty theories? Are you going to 
live in a log heuse in a small clearing, and 
raise your own vegetables? How certain 
nameless friends of yours will open their eyes 
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at this whim. Well, well, one never knows 
what a poet will do next. After all, if you 


have Emerson on the brain, perhaps your 


best way is to fight it offalone, down in Maine, 
for if you stayed here, you would probably 
make life a burden to us, with your ‘inner 
circles, and ‘ primordial poles,’ and all that 
sort of thing.” 

At this Macarthur winced a little, as his 
friend could see. ; 

“ But, after all, Lowrie,” he added, “ you’re 
a good fellow, though a little whimsical. I 
imagine people generally bring away from 
any place about what they carried to it, but if 
you find what you want—whatever that may 
be—in the Maine woods, let me know, and I'll 
forswear the vanities of life, and spend the re- 
mainder of my existence ‘ under the boughs of 
the wide-spreading’ shrub-oak.” 

With this he took his friend’s arm, and they 
strolled together into the house. 

“ Miss Bradley,” drawled Willis Greeley, at 
dinner, ashe took his seat beside that young 
lady, “ pway, have you heard the last good 
thing ?” 

“ If it’s yours, I'll be bound we all have,” 
drily commented Long, from his place oppo- 
site. From the bottom of his heart he despised 
the young fop. 

“T believe the credit of it rests with your 
friend, Mr. Macarthur,” said Greeley, for a 
moment betrayed by anger into a natural 
manner, 

“ By-the-way, where is Mr. Macarthur?” 
asked Helen Bradley, glancing from the 
empty seat next her, to Herbert Long. 

“That is pweecisely what I was about to 
tell you,” said Greeley, recovering at once his 
draw] and his good humor, with the prospect 
of the choice bit of gossip he was about to 
relate. “He is, for aught I know, at this 
vewy moment on his way to the fowests of 
Maine, where he proposes to pitch his tent, 
and live alone, wather than with common 
people like us.” 

Miss Bradley’s color did not pale, but Long 
could not help fancying her grasp upon her 
spoon unnecessarily firm, as she asked, rather 
contemptuously : 

“ Maine! where is Maine, pray ?” 

“ Maine,” replied Willis Greeley, pompous- 
ly, “ is a small place near Greenland, where 
they waise salt fish and wattle-snakes, mostly. 
Mr. Macarthur, who is poetical, you know, 
Miss Helen, is going up there to live among 
squiwwels, and twees, and other green 
things.” 
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“ Either your knowledge of natural history 
is remarkably slight,” observed Herbert Long, 
with a quietly cynical smile, “or you have 
had such luck as falls to the share of very few 
men. _In the course of my life 1 have seen 
some queer sights, but I must confess I never 
yet saw a green squirrel.” 

No one was averse to a laugh at the ex- 
pense of Willis Greeley, and the merriment 
which followed this speech completely crash- 
ed the young dandy. Not daring to enter 
the lists with Long, whose weapons he knew 
were too sharp for him, he was silent, apply- 
ing himself to his soup with an intensity of 
devotion, which must have afforded extreme 
gratification to that article of food. 

Ere long, Lowrie Macarthur, acting upon 
the impulse of his new resolution, made his 
parting calls, and went eastward, to the re- 
gion of “ salt fish and wattle-snakes.” Unable 
to secure Herbert Long’s companionship, he 
departed quite alone, preferring solitude to 
the society of unappreciative, fashionable ac- 
quaintances, whose presence, whatever might 
be the change of scene, must inevitably con- 
fine him to the same narrow round from 
whence he sought escape. Nor did he feel 
lonely in the life upon which he had entered, 
so many new thoughts and feelings, of whose 
latent existence in his nature he himself was 
scarcely aware, awoke within him beneath 
his surrounding influences. The sneering 
epithet of “ poetical,” applied to him by Willis 
Greeley, was not without some foundation of 
truth. There was much of the ideal element 
in his composition, whence arose thoughts 
and aspirations, whose meaning would have 
baffled utterly the young dandy’s compre- 
sion. 
But with the poetic natare there came some- 
thing of the poetic temperament, also. A list- 
less, dreamy indolence had combined with 
the idle life he led, to choke the deeper foun- 
tains of his soul, making him seem more shal- 
low than he really was. He might have tak- 
en a far higher stand, but the motive power 
was wanting. Sometimes, indistinctly con- 
scious of an undeveloped might within, he 
grew discontented with his life, his aims, him- 
self, finally; and it was in one of these fits of 
dissatisfaction, that he exchanged the luxuri- 
ous ease of fashionable existence, for the lone- 
ly, independent life of the wilderness. Some- 
what to his surprise, he found little to regret 
in the sacrifice. While his arm strengthened 
and his cheek bronzed, his mental nature, too, 
seemed to grow, until he looked back with 
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scorn upon his own effeminate indolence of a 
few weeks before. He was, perhaps, in the 


Orst revulsion, liable to rush to the other ex- 


treme of counting worthless all the pursuits of 
civilization, confounding good and bad, and, 
in his hatred of mere outside glitter, rejecting ' 
the precious stone because it was polished ; 
but fuller experience would remedy that error, 
and, meantime, he was learning invaluable 
lessons of self-reliance, thoughtfulness and 
sturdy independence. 

One day, perhaps an hour before sunset, he 
came suddenly upon traces of a clearing in 
the woods. Hitherto, when at a distance 
from any settlement, he had encamped for the 
night in the open forest, himself preparing 
the food which his own hands had furnished, 
and making his bed of moss and the aromatic 
pine-branches. These arrangements, in whose 
performance he had at first been sufficiently 
awkward, had been followed up until they 
seemed the most natural ones in the world to 
his expert hands. Butas his eye, now edu- 
cated to read at sight the book of the weath- 
er, perceived in the darkening skies all the 
signs of a terrific storm of wind and rain, he 
was not sorry to behold near him the evi- 
denees of human habitation; aware, as he 
was, that the walls of a log-house would 
prove a safer shelter from the lightning-bolts, 
than the giant pinesaround him. Beside this 
consideration, he felt some little curiosity as 
to the characters and habits of these remote 
dwellers in the forest, and was disposed to 
welcome eagerly any opportunity of gaining 
an interior view. So, slinging over his 
shoulder some flue partridges, recently killed, 
that he might be a less burdensome guest, he 
walked with rapid strides in the direction of 
the clearing. But the distance was greater, 
and the storm nearer,than he had anticipated ; 
so that before he had reached his destination, 
he looked an embodiment of the spirit of the 
rain. Rivers ran down his back; a lake rip- 
pled peacefully in the hollow of his crushed-in 
hat, and small brooks trickled incessantly 
from every finger. It was in this pleasing 
plight that he presented himself at the door 
of the much-wished-for dwelling. As his 
step sounded without, a middle-aged woman 
ran to the door, saying, eagerly: 

“Ts it you?” 

At the sight of the stranger, she stopped 
abruptly, disappointment visible in her face; 
but drew back, nevertheless, to allow him to 
enter. He did so, then, raising his saturated 
hat, inquired: 
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“Can I stop here awhile, madam, out of the 
Tain ?” 4 

“T s’pose you can,” she answered, with a 
manner whose ungraciousness scemed the 
result of awkwardness or igmorance, rather 
than any inhospitality of spirit. 

With the word she led the way back into 
a kitchen, where she motioned Macarthur to 
a seat beside the fire. This he took, gladly, 
looking about meantime with curiosity at his 


unfamiliar surroundings; but before he could 


do more than notice a pitcher of wildflowers, 
whose beauty of color and arrangement at 
once attracted his gaze, further investigations 
were ended by asudden exclamation from his 
hostess. 

“ Good land!” she said, pausing near him 
on her way to the door, “ you’re jest like a 
drownded rat. You'll ketch yer death a cold 
in them are wet close!” 

Macarthur looked down somewhat diseon- 
solately at his dripping garments, which, now 
beneath the heat of the fire, were steaming 
away like a first-class vapor- bath. 

“I dare say you are right,” he answered, 
laughing; “ but since it can’t be helped, I 
I think I wont trouble myself about it.” And 
he leaned back in his chair with the air of a 
man bent on making the best of a disagree- 
able situation. 

The woman, leaving him, went into an ad- 
joining room, whence she presently returned, 
bringing with her a heap of maseuline habili- 
ments, which, one after another, she unrolied, 
and held up for her own careful consideration. 
Apparently the result was satisfactory, for, 
the inspection being finished, she presented 
them to Macarthur, at the same time showing 
him a room wherein he might make a change. 
Following the direction of her finger, he en- 
tered, closed the door, and placed the gar- 
ments upon the bed, where he might contem- 
plate them at leisure. They consisted of a 
pair of trowsers of a violent and startling 
plaid, a greenish-yellow coat, with preter- 
naturally long skirts, and a waistcoat of the 
most implacable red, garnished with rather 
large brass buttons. 

The young man could not forbear laughing 
outright, as he examined this singular outfit 
with a view to ascertaining what appearance 
it would probably make upon his own person. 
After making the change, he looked with 
considerable interest in the six-inch glass 
which adorned the neighboring wall; but as 
it was impossible to gain anything more than 
limited reflection with such slight assistance, 


he was forced to content himself with imag- 
ining his glories, while his thoughts, involun- 
tarily reverting to his fashionable friends, 
pictured their amazement at beholding him 
in such outre attire. Laughingly congratu- 
lating himself on having no more critical ob- 
server to fear than his homespun hostess, and, 
perhaps, an equally homespun husband or son, 
he re-entered the kitchen, which was empty, 
its officiating priestess having resumed her 
watch at the door. Though she presently 
returned, she seemed unquiet and anxious; 
frequently leaving her work to look down the 
path leading through the clearing. Her rest- 
lessness was so apparent, that Macarthur at 
last inquired if she expected any one. 

“ Yes,” she answered, still gazing restless- 
ly down the gloomy looking path. “ Lizzie 
haint come home yet, and I’m—” 

“Good heavens!” interrupted the young 
man, springing from his chair, and gazing in- 
credulously in the other’s face ; “a woman out 
in this storm? Are you in earnest?” 

“ Sure I be, mister; she’s been out the whole 
arternoon. She haint one that’s afraid of a 
rain-sprinkle, but this storm’s a beater, and 
no mistake, and she oughter have been here 
afore this.” 

As she turned again towards the door, 
Macarthur followed her, excitedly. 

“Can nothing be done?” he asked. “ Can- 
not I be of some assistance ?” 

“ Wall now, mister,” she began, apologeti- 
cally; “I was jest thinkin’ to ask you— 
would you mind jest runnin’ down to the aige 
o’ the pond? Your eyes are better ’n mine, 
an’ maybe you'll see somethin’ of her,” 

Macarthur eagerly assented to her propo- 
sition, and took, in haste, the battered and 
patriarchal hat which she gave him to com- 
plete his outfit. Accompanying him to the 
door, she said, with a glance at the clouds: 

“ The rain’s holdin’ up awhile, and if yer 
spry, I guess yer wont git much wet. Keep 
right on that path till yer come ter the pond 
—’taint far.” 

Nodding a reply, he hurried through the 
clearing. It was a different way from the 
one by which he had approached the house; 
for while he had been forced to break out a 
path for himself, through the underbrush, . 
his feet were now treading a real, though 
somewhat irregular road, running nearly at 
right angles with the first direction, In his 
haste, he soon reached the end of the path, 
which, making an abrupt turn, left him on the 
shore of a rather large pond, lying, gray and 
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indistinct in the cloudy dusk, Not at all in- 
distinct, however, was the figure of a girl, 
who, some paces down the beach, was bend- 
ing down, occupied with the fastenings of a 
boat. Macarthur, upon seeing her, ran to her 
assistance, but amid the clamor of the wind, 
his footsteps, falling upon the soft beach-sand, 
made so little sound that he reached her un- 
perceived. She started at first, on seeing 
him; then laughed. 

“Why, Peter,” she erled, merrily, “back 
again so soon? So the rain has driven you 
to the old hat again—I'm glad to see it once 
more. But what a storm it has been!” 

Hearing no answer, she looked up in sur- 
prise, and Macarthur, coming nearer, said, 
with some embarrassment: 

“Excuse me—I have not the honor to be 
Peter, but shall be most happy if you will al- 
low me to fill his place.” And stooping down, 
he finished securing the boat. ' 

The girl took the affair very coolly. After 
the first moment of surprise, she laughed 
more heartily than before, as she answered: 

“ Excuse me, rather, for my disrespectful 
remarks upon your attire. I had no inten- 
tion of lessening your natural satisfaction at 
its appearance, but was certain that the hat, 
at least, was an old acquaintance. No allu- 
sion to its age is meant this time, I assure 
you.” 

“Since the hat is so fortunate as to be 
numbered among your friends,” said Macar- 
thur, joining in her mirth, “I will hope that 
some of its privileges may extend to the tem- 
porary wearer. And now, as the boat is se- 
cure, perhaps it would be as well to return to 
the house. I think the storm is about to be- 
gin again.” 

“ Yes, it is by no means over yet,” she re- 
plied; and at the moment there was a blind~- 
ing lightning-flash, followed by an instan- 
taneous peal of thunder, which crashed di- 
rectly overhead. So terrific was it, that Mac- 
arthur involuntarily started back, then, with 
some annoyance, observed that the girl’s care- 
less attitiide remained unchanged. Piqued to 
have been more easily moved than she, he re- 
sumed his former tone of gay nonchalance, 
as they moved up the path together. 

“You certainly may boast of unequalled 
storms in this region,” he said. “One needs 
to have graduated from a thunder-school, to 
listen composedly to such fearful crashes.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “and you will find that 
this is the very best finishing-school of the 

ind, one could desire. For myself, I find 
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that I have quite lost terror in admiration, for 
the storms are magnificent in these woods.” 

The young man was a trifle surprised by 
her manner and language ; so calm, easy, self- 
possessed, and far above her probable station, 
Her face and figure, too, so far as he could 
observe, were thoroughly lady-like, graceful, 
and even elegant. Now, however, as the path 
grew steep and rocky, he postponed further. 
speculations to offer her assistance. Observ- 
ing a slight hesitation in her manner, he said, 
with affected gravity: 

“ Pardon my lack of ceremony, and permit 
me to introduce myself as Lowrie Macarthur, 
at your service. I presume there is nothing 
now to prevent your accepting my aid.” 

And raising his ancient hat, he bowed low, 
again offering bis arm. The girl, who had 
looked on with asmile of careless amusement, 
replied : 

“T hesitated less on my own account than 
on yours, fancying you might be the one most 
in need of assistance. You are probably less 
familiar than I with these woods, certainly 
with this portion of them. No, thank you,I 
need not trouble you; a little help with this 
rock will be quite sufficient.” 

“Will you not contribute your share to- 
ward our further acquaintance?” asked the 
young man, presently. “May I not know 
your name ?” 

“ You may call me Miss Wallace,” she re- 
plied; but her manner, though courteous, did 
not encourage further advances. 

When they reached the house, its mistress 
received them with hearty rejoicing, betray- 
ing, thereby, how great anxiety she had felt 
concerning Lizzie. The latter laughingly as- 
sured her that she had no fear of any ill effects 
from her wetting, but adopted, most compli- 
antly, the safeguards recommended by the 
other, 

Macarthur now had an opportunity to 
complete the inspections so abruptly inter- 
rupted on a previous occasion. The house 
was a small, one-story building, composed 
outwardly of logs, but more neatly finished 
within, There appeared to be two rooms be- 
side the one in which they were sitting, and 
which was furnished with extreme plainness, 
indeed, but better and more tastefully than 
one would bave expected in such a place. 
The apartment wherein Macarthur had adorn- 
ed himself with his present becoming attire, 
was of much the same character as the first, 
but through the opening door of the other, as 
Lizzie passed into it, was revealed a glimpse 
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of something quite different. The young 


man’s curiosity on the subject was destined 
to be gratified, for the result of certain im- 
portant consultations carried on by the fem- 
inine portion of the household was to estab- 
lish him for the night in this same fairy bower, 
Miss Lizzie having transferred herself and be- 
longings to the room of the hostess, Mrs. 
Jenkins by name. 

When fairly ensconced within the room, 
Lowrie examined its appearance with a 
interest; curious to learn the tastes of this 
girl who had made herself a bower in this 
wilderness. And indeed, it had all the effect 
of enchantment to step from the rude kitchen 
into this white and fragrant sanctuary. It 
mattered not that the articles of furniture 
were fashioned of coarse and plain material, 
for the snowy drapery that concealed them 
rendered them fitting for the most fastidious 
taste. A straw matting covered the unpaint- 
ed floor; in one corner leaned a guitar, over- 
hung by a few shelves of books suspended 
by cords wreathed with a clematis vine, 
foam-white with feathery trails. Forest leaves 
glowed gold and crimson here and there, and 
evergreen was festooned in thick green coils 
round the window and over the walls, from 
which peeped out occasionally a face or land- 
seape, framed, sometimes with emerald mosses 
sprinkled with scarlet cups glittering like 
vivid dewdrops ; sometimes in the dark rich- 
ness of oak-wreaths, with their acorns inter- 
mixed, Indeed, there were few treasures 
of the forest that found not a representative 
within that room. Lowrie’s dreams that 
night were haunted by dryads and beautiful 
Maid Marians. 

The storm had passed with the night, and 
the young man awoke to find the early sun- 
beams falling upon branches all a-glitter with 
raindrops as with jewels. Hastily dressing 
himself, and, this time, somewhat to his satis- 
faction, in his own dry garments, he raised 
the window to admit the morning breeze, 
which came to him laden with the breath of a 
climbing rose whose dewy blossoms nodded a 
good morning athim. While plucking some 
of the brightest buds, his wandering eye was 
attracted by an advancing figure, wkich pres- 
ently proved to be Miss Lizzie approaching 
the house, her hands filled with wild-flowers. 
As Macarthur had been extremely desirous of 
better acquaintance with this singular girl 
whose tastes and refinement puzzled him not 
a little as contrasted with her position, he at 
once determined to avail himself of this of- 
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fered opportunity. Accordingly he was soon 
beside her. 

“Good morning, Miss Wallace,” he began, 
lifting his hat. “May I venture, unassisted 
by my venerable friend of last night, to join 
you?” 

* You are not the rose, but you have lived 
with it,” she replied, returning his salutation. 
“T shall not forget that you were worthy of 
wearing it even once.” 

“Thank you, and allow me to present to 
you some of your own roses. What a deli- 
cious morning! One is willing to endure a 
storm for the sake of such an ending.” 

“Yes, there is apt to be very little half-way 
about our Maine weather. It displays either 
a downright smile or a terribly one frown 
—not much sulking.” 

“ Whereby its good taste is shown. Is not 
that one of the most unpardonable of faults ?” 

“Sulkinéss? Yes, it isa very bad fault of 
temper, certainly, but I think there are other 
faults of character quite as difficult to for- 
give.” 

“ For instance ?” 

“ Well, for instance indolence. Thatis my 
special abhorrence. I scarcely know a word 
too hard for it.” 

“The eighth Deadly Sin?” suggested 
Lowrie. 

“Almost that,” she replied, smiling. 

“But do you call it a fault of character? 
It seems to me rather the result of cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Sometimes, perhaps, but not usually. To 
me it generally indicates a vacancy of mind 
or a weakness of will, either of which is de- 
serving of contempt.” 

Macarthur winced somewhat beneath her 
earnestly spoken words, which his own con- 
sciousness applied to himself, After a pause, 
he said: 

“ Since indolence appears to you in so odi- 
ous a light, I presume you esteem its opposite 
the noblest of the. virtues.” 

“T esteem it the motive-power of most of 
them, at least,” was the reply. “One who 
lacks energy and resolution, must be good 
negatively, if at all. But these poor flowers 

will wither if 1 keep them longer without 
water.” 

She entered the house, whither Macarthur 
was presently recalled by a summons to break- 
fast. The fresh blossoms were placed in the 
centre of the table, “for a sort of French 
sauce,” as Miss Lizzie laughingly observed. 
Lowrie had the pleasure of partaking of his 
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own partridges, deliciously broiled, to which 
were added some fine fresh trout of uncommon 
size. As she placed them upon his plate, Mrs. 
Jenkins observed, complacently : 

“ Them’s the pootiest trouts you’ve ketched 
yit, Lizzie. There aint one of ’em that’s 
undersized.” 

Macarthur looked up in surprise. The 
young lady laughed as she met his questioning 
glance. 

“Peter and I think we have one of the 
finest trout streams in the State,” she said. 
“TI wont say how long it took me this morn- 
ing to catch those, for it would sound too 
boastful, but the credit is really due much 
more to the brook than to my own skill.” 

“This morning!” repeated the young man, 
“Tt must have been an early fishing-party.” 

“So it was, and the more pleasant on that 
account. The fishing-party professes herself 
quite delighted with the experiment, and dis- 
posed to repeat it before long.” 

“Perhaps you shoot, Miss Wallace?” in- 
quired Lowrie. 

“T plead guilty so far as the shooting of 
birds is concerned; not much else.” ; 

“TI noticed quite an extensive collection of 
stuffed birds in the next room. Is it possible 
that you—” 

“That I shot them?” said she, answering 
his half hesitation. “ Yes, I believe I can 
claim the credit of most of them, though 
Peter shot several. Aunt Patty, when did 
Peter say he should come back? This after- 
noon, wasn’t it?” 

“Wall, yes, he thought he’d manage to git 
back afore night. I hope to mercy he will, 
fur it’s ruther lonesome here without him.” 

Macarthur gallantly volunteered his protec- 
tion and services until such time as Peter 
should return, protesting that it would not 
only be a pleasure to afford them any assist- 
ance, but that he should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of experimenting in the matter of 
trouting and hunting. So it was settled that 
he should remain during the good man’s ab- 
sence. But none of the party imagined what 
this xgreement implied, for not only did Peter 
fail to make his appearance that afternoon, 
but even after three more days had elapsed 
there was still no sign of hiscoming. Just as 
their anxiety was getting unendurable, he 
was seen advancing sturdily up the path, and 
in the first glimpse of his thick-set form, Mac- 
arthur found sufficient explanation of the 
antiquated garments which had replaced his 
own wet ones. Peter was rather stout, and 


so extremely short as to demonstrate at once 
the impossibility of adapting his attire to the 
somewhat uncommonly tall figure of our 
friend Macarthur, for whose benefit, therefore, 
Mrs. Jenkins had brought forward an old suit 
which, formerly the property of Jenkins Sen- 
jor, Jenkins Junior had preserved in the 
family for occasional use in case of a wetting. 

Peter was full of doleful tales of his mis- 
haps by fleld and flood. His continued ab- 
sence was caused by the carrying away, in a 
freshet, of a bridge which formed the nearest 
communication with the town which he had 
been visiting. Lacking this means of return, 
he was obliged to travel by another route 
quite out of his way, and the distance, com- 
bined with the bad roads here and there ren- 
dered almost impassable by the same freshet, 
made him, as he said, sometimes think he 
should never get back again. Back again, 
however, he now was, and extremely relieved 
to find that the two women had not been alone 
during his absence. Meantime Macarthur 
was regretfully meditating upon the propriety 
of departure, since there was no further need 
of his presence. Gladly would he have lin- 
gered still, but not only did he lack an excuse 
for so doing, but he was sensible of the invon- 
venience to which his longer stay would sub- 
ject the inmates of a house which afforded 
only sufficient accommodations for them- 
selves. So, packing up his traps, he bade 
adieu, the next morning, to Mrs. Jenkins, and 
walked down to the boat with Miss Lizzie, 
who, Peter being busy in the woods, had un- 
dertaken the task of transporting the young 
man across the pond to the wood-road leading 
to the nearest settlement some five miles dis- 
tant. Macarthur would fain have done the 
rowing, but the young lady herself took pos- 
session of the oars, declaring that she could 
not lose her morning exercise, and reminding 
him that he would need all his strength for 
the long walk to his intended stopping-place, 
a distance of some twenty-five miles. So, 
yielding to her wishes, he could only sit still, 
watching her bright, expressive face, and the 
quick, graceful motions that sent the boat 
leaping like a live thing through the blue rip- 
ple of the water. His occupation, however, 
was not an irksome one, and in its pursuit 
time passed happily indeed, but far too swiftly 
for his wish. It seemed to him that the pas- 
sage was ended before it had well begun. As 
he stepped out of the boat, he said, laughingly : 

“Since you would be my Charon, you must 
take the boating fee,” at the same time giving 
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her a gold coin, adding, as he did so, “ Now if 
you will be so kind as to give me that flower 
in your hair, we may each have something to 
recall the trout we caught and the flowers we 
examined together.” 

“ The trout we fried, you might have said!” 
‘she replied, with a smile, placing the blossom 
in his hand, at the same time returning the 
coin. But I will not keep the boatman’s 
fee, lest the report of my immense wealth at- 
tract some desperate robber to the house. If 
you will plack me that blossom by the road- 
side, I shall have a souvenir like your own. 
Good-by, and a pleasant journey to you!” 
And in a moment more she had pushed off 
from the landing. 

The young man’s path was haunted all the 
way by a vision of the bright face that had 
shone upon hii those last few days. So oddly 
thrown together, their acquaintance had un- 
avoidably lacked the formality which its re- 
cent date would have involved in society, a 
few hours bringing them into more familiar 
relations than would have been effected by as 
many weeks of common association. As Mis. 
Jenkins, in Peter’s absence, had many house- 
hold duties to perform, Miss Lizzie had in- 
sisted upon assuming a certain share of the 
tasks, in which volunteer service Macarthur 
had eagerly enrolled himself, proving an in- 
valuable assistant in the matter of odd jobs, 
even to the frying of fish, a labor which the 
two had merrily undertaken upon some occa- 
sion of unusual hurry. The recollection of 
these domestic occupations might not have 
been so fuscinating had his fair companion 
been capable of nothing more, but these were 
so evidently incidentals of her chance position, 
that their humely details irresistibly heighten- 
ed the grace, retinement and culture charac- 
terizing every word and motion, The spice 
of mystery, too, was extremely captivating. 
Thoroughly familiar as she seemed with the 
simple dwelling, he could not believe it her 
home, nor yet that any tie of blood bound her 
to its inmates, spite of the title of “Aunt 
Patty,” which she bestowed upon good Mrs. 
Jenkins, whose demeanor toward her apparent 
niece strengthened the young man’s doubts 
upon the subject. Her manner was a mixture 
of fondness aud respect, quite in contrast with 
Lizzie’s own easy carelessness and uncon- 
scious superiority of look and speech. It was 
with difficulty that Macarthur had restrained 


_ the unwarrantable though natural questions 


suggested by curiosity, and his mind was the 
more active that his lips were forced to silence. 
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Many were the speculations arising from the 
experience of those few days. 

From Maine he passed into New Hampshire, 
where he hunted and fished to his heart's con- 
tent, climbing Mount Washington, encamping 
in its valleys, and pedestrianizing generally 
amid the maguificent scenery of that wonder- 
ful regon. Fashionable parties and crowded 
hotels he shunned, preferring the companion- 
ship of lake and forest unprofaned by mean- 
ingless laughter and idle flirtation. 

Some weeks of this pioneer life brought 
him nearly to the close of August, at which 
time he began to meditate upon the propriety 
of return. This question being satisfactorily 
settled, he chose for his homeward route the 
somewhat round-about one which had brought 
him into the State. Throughout all the jour- 
ney he looked forward with bright anticipa- 
tions to the moment when he should again 
behold the sparkling face of that mysterious 
Miss Wallace, whose image had never faded 
from his memory. Passing the night at the 
nearest settlement, he engaged one of the vil- 
lage boys to row him across the pond the 
next morning. The house, as he approached 
it, looked.just the same as before, save that 
the door, which, on that first stormy afternoon 
had been closed against the rain, now stood 
wide open to the sunny calm of the August 
morning. The kitchen, as he entered, was 
empty, but while he yet hesitated upon the 
threshold, Mrs. Jenkins came up from the 
brook, bringing a pail of water, which she 
nearly dropped at sight of the tall intrader. 

“ Why, good land, Mr. Mucarthur!” she ex- 
claimed, shaking his hand cordially. “ Is this 
you? Ef it didn’t ’most give me a start to 
come on yer so suddin, nut expectin’ to see 
yer. Set right down, do!” 

Accepting the offered chair, he applied him- 
self for the first few moments to answering 
her questions. Presently he asked: 

“ Miss Lizzie is well, 1 suppose ?” 

“She aint here now,” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
for a moment pausing in her work. “She's 
gone home.” 

Macarthur was at once disappointed and 
enlightened. 

“Then this is not her home?” he said. 
“ Where does she live ?” 

The woman seemed annoyed at the admis- 
sion contained in her words, and answered, 
with some hesitation : 

“ Wall, she lives here part o’ the time, but 
she aint here now.” 

“ How long has she been gone ?” 
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“Ruther more’n a week. Le’mme see—a 
week last Friday, jest.” 

* Has she gone far?” 

“Pooty far, guess.” 

It was evident that she intended to give 
him no clue as to thegirl’s residence or move- 
ments. Presently Peter came in from his 
work, and they talked of fishing and hunting. 
When the young man rose to depart, he said, 
as he shook hands with Mrs, Jenkins: 

“$o you wont tell me where I can find Miss 
Wallace ?” 

Beneath his appealing look the woman hesi- 
tated again, but finally answered: 

“T can’t, cause she wouldn't like it, but I'll 
‘tell yer so much—she aint anywhere in this 
part o’ the country.” 

This was all the information she would 
vouchsafe, and with it he was forced to con- 
tent himself. Peter rowed him over, but he 
found the passage scarcely as delightful as 
the one’of a few weeks previous, when other 
hands had hed the oars. 

Macarthur returned to New York, strength- 
ened mentally and physically. Herbert Long, 
questioning him with regard to his adven- 
tures, smiled at his enthusiasin upon the 
subject. 

“ By the way,” he asked, abruptly, “ where 
is the Indian princess whom you were to bring 
home as your dusky bride? I should be ex- 
tremely happy to make her acquaintance.” 

It seemed to him that Macarthur was unac- 
countably embarrassed in replying to this 
raillery, 80, out of politeness, he let the matter 
drop without further attempt to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

“Well,” he said, changing the subject, 
“don't you find, now that you have trieda 
change, that idleness and civilization have 
their charms, after all ?” 

“ Yes for the second, and no for the first,” 
said Lowrie, laughing. “1 admit that Iam 
not prepared to give up civilization, but my 
idle days are over. I am going tosettle down 
to business.” 

“ Settle down to business? How extremely 
prosaic!” cried his friend. “ Where’s your 

. Emersonian theory, pray ?” 

“ What was that?” 

“O, something about solitude not being a 
blank, implying, I believe, that society was.” 

“Why, I hold the opinion still. Nothing is 
a blank to a well occupied mind, while the 
reverse is true of indolence. You know as 
well as 1 do, Long, how much mental oceupa- 
tion people usually get in what is called socie- 


ty. It is my belief that one active brain does 

more reul thinking in an hour than troubles 

the head of a ‘fashionable lounger in a whole 
” 

“I dare say you are right,” said his friend, 
as he rose to go, “ and that’s quite a conces- 
sion on my part, considering that your remark 
applies rather forcibly to myself. Well, if you 
succeed to my satisiaction in your business 
scheme, perhaps your example will be of suffi- 
cient weight to reform even such a hardened 
ease as mine. But for the present | think I'll 
continue as Lam. Sudden changes are dau- 
gerous, you know.” 

Macarthur's “business schemes,” as his 
friend called them, did succeed admirably. 
His persevering application was due in some 
degree to the earnest praise which he had 
heard Miss Lizzie Wallace bestow upon energy 
and resolution. Her words had aroused to 
activity the dormant faculties awaiting some 
impetus to set them in motion. 

It was July of the year following the one 
which witnessed Macarthur’s forest adven- 
tures. That young gentleman was now at 
Newport, whither he had been tempted by 
Herbert Long, on the plea of a necessary va- 
cation, Also he wished him to meet a cousin 
of his (Long's) whose family he had vished 
the previous wivter in Philadelphia, where 
she had justcomeout. Finding her possessed 
of beauty and style for which he was quite 
unprepared—not having seen her for some 
years before—he took up the fancy that she 
would be admirably suited to his friend Mac- 
arthur, to whom, however, be said nothing, 
either of his cousin or the views he entertained 
concerning her. This by way of a more com- 
plete surprise. 

The riding-party of which the two young 
men had been members, had just returned, 
and Long had been examining the visitor’s 
book with a view to ascertaining the arrival 
of his cousin, that day expected. Her name 
was there, and a short search resulted in the 
discovery of the lady herself, seated in one of 
the parlors by a low window commanding a 
magnificent prospect and an unequalled 
breeze. She carelessly assented to his propo- 
sal of introducing a friend, and leaning back 
in her cushioned seat, awaited their coming. 
Her position was such as to command a view 
of the whole long room down which they 
must pass in approaching her, at the same 
time rendering her equally conspicuous. 
While yet distant, her glance was attracted by 
something in the figure and carriage of her 
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cousin’s companion—something whose grow- 
ing familiarity, as they came nearer, caused 
her to rise to her feet in surprise. This action 
drew his attention upon her; he started as he 
saw the erect bearing, the small, graceful head 
with its glossy wreaths of black abundant 
hair, and the lithe form yet fresh in his memo- 
ry; then, after a moment’s hesitation, outstrip- 
ping with rapid step his astonished friend, he 
offered her his hand with a smile that lighted 
up his whole face, exclaiming: 

“ Miss Wallace, this is too delightful to be 
true!” 

“Is it possible this is Mr. Macarthur ?” was 
her simultaneous ejaculation. 

“Upon my word there seems to be no 
necessity for an introduction,” interpolated 
Long, who had listened in bewilderment. 
“ How does it happen that you have both 
kept your acquaintance with each other so 
remarkably quiet ?” 

This brought on an explanation. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Jenkins, in her younger and 
unmarried days, had been a servant in the 
family of Miss Lizzie, to whom she was ex- 
tremely attached, having taken care of her 
from infancy. When the child was about 
fourteen she was so delicate as to alarm her 
parents into a determination to place her 
where she could have plenty of vigorous exer- 
cise and country air. At her own earnest re- 
quest she was sent to the house. of her old 
nurse, Patty, whence she returned so greatly 
improved as to encourage them in permitting 
her to repeat the experiment, which she had 
done for four successive summers. In order 
to avoid offensive curiosity concerning her 
affairs, she chose to pass as the niece of Mrs. 
Jenkins, who, by her express desire, discoun- 
tenanced all questions upon the subject, 

Of course the end of this veracious history 
is apparent to every reader, therefore details 
may be omitted. It is sufficient to say that 
after a proper period had elapsed, there was a 
wedding in Philadelphia upon which occasion 
Miss Wallace changed her name to one for 
which she had somehow learned to feel a won- 
derfal preference. And Willis Greeley, now 
the husband of Helen Bradley, told, as a capi- 
tal joke, to all his acquaintances, that “ Mac- 
arthur was going to mahwy a wed Indian, 
b’Jove! that he found in a log hut up in 
Maine!” As the young exquisite is not par- 
ticularly well informed with respect to the 
habits of Indians, a race usually found in wig- 
wams rather than log-huts, this interesting 
item of intelligence is supposed to have been 


the result of some rather severe quizzing in- 


dulged in by Herbert Long, who chose to 
amuse himself at the expense of the sapient 
Greeley by giving him this version of “ Mac- 
arthur’s Experiment!” 


ROYAL MARRIAGES WITH SUBJECTS. 

There exists much popular misconception 
respecting the nature of the Royal Marriage 
Act, the sovereign being generally supposed 
to possess the absolute power of placing a veto 
upon the marriage of any member of the royal 
family with asubject. This, however, is only 
partially the case, because any member of the 
royal family who may fail to gain the consent 
of the sovereign to his or her marriage with a 
subject, and who is moreover, above the age of 
twenty-five, can forward to the privy council 
a notice of the intention to marry, and, after 
the expiration of a year from the date of such 
notice, may carry that intention into effect, 
provided the consent of both houses of parlia- 
ment be obtained. The power of the sover- 
eign extends only over such bers of the 
royal family as may be under the age of twen- 
ty-five. Similar attempts at limiting the marry- 
ing powers of members of the blood royal have 
been frequent in other countries, although 
they have seldom passed into the form of law. 

The English Royal Marriage Act originated 
with George LII., who was deeply incensed by 
his brother, the Duke of Cumberland, eloping 
with Lady Anne Luttrell, a member of a 
family politically distasteful to the king. 
Another brother of the monarch, the Duke of 
Gloucester, had, about five years previously, 
secretly married Lady Waldegrave, but the 
intelligence was not imparted to George IIL 
until he became aware of the ill-advised union 
of the Duke of Cumberland. To prevent such 
marriages in future, he caused the Royal 
Marriage Act to be framed, the parliament 
placing certain restrictions on the powers 
sought to be obtained by the king. Sinee 
that time there have been several attempts at 
evading the provision of tie act, among which 
was that of the Duke of Sussex, who, in 1825, 
espoused one of the daughters of the second 
Earl of Arran, a marriage which the crown 
refused at first to recognize, although it ulti- 
mately yielded to the force of public opinion. 
The duke's wife, on the death of her husband, 
was created Duchess of Inverness, from one 
of the titles borne by the deceased peer. 


It is not the extent of ground, but the year- 
ly rent, that gives value to an estate. 
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We stood in the morning early, 
We two, by the moses grown spring, 
And we said, “In the journey before us, 

Each to each we will fondly cling, 
And Love over all the pathway 
Shall a radiant glory fling; 


“ That trust in the truth of the other 
Shall be ever perfect and sure, 
For hearts that can love as we love, 
Will also be strong to endure; 
And the faith that we pledge shall ever 
Be firm, unshaken and pure.” 


And down in the fountain before us 
Looked upward faces twain; 

While our hearts held deeper fountains 
Mirroring each one face again, 

One face to each held the dearest, 
And ali other beauty was vain. 


We gathered a cluster of blossoms 
From amongst the moss at our feet, 

And placed them in our bosoms, 
As tokens dear and sweet, 

That “ forget-me-not”’ was the motto 
Each loving heart should repeat. 


And then in the radiant sunshine, 
Hand fondly clasping hand, 

We turned from the moss-edged fountain, 
To seek for a path o’er the strand, 

That having been safely traversed, 
Would end in Love’s beautiful lang. 


And we saw not at first, that between us 
A tiny streamlet sped, 

Bearing out to the land before us 
A gift from the fountain head— 

For rushes and fragrant flowers 
Quite shadowed its lowly bed. 


And the days grew many and many, 
For the way was very long, 

But the flowers still decked our bosoms, 
And love was pure and strong, 

And the ripple and purl of the waters 
Was only to us as a song. 


And still, as at first, our clasping 
Of hands led us side by side, 

But the stream unperceived grew wider, 
And sped with a swifter tide, 

And even then in our blindness ’ 
We watched the clear waves glide, 


And said, that one or the other 
Would cross the brook ere long, 
Before the shores receded, 
Or the waves grew fierce and strong; 
14 
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This streamlet was naught to hearts like ours 
Who deemed all doubt as wrong. 


At last, a-weary with reaching 
For a hand-clasp over the tide, 

We walked for the first time lonely, 
And laughedyas in merry pride 

We questioned which should be yielding, 
And cross to the opposite side. 


But swifter the rivulet glided, 

And the shores grew rough and steep; 
The waves had a song no longer, 

But in grief seemed to sob and weep: 
While the low, sweet words of our converse 

We had now in shouts to repeat. 


And never a narrowing tide ebb, 
And never a bridge that spanned, 

Brought us back the old time blessing 
Of clasping hand and hand; 

But the stream grew deep and mighty, 
A broad river through the land. 


Then there came a time, when no longer 
Our loudest tones could be heard; 

And to soothe this wearisome journey, 
Came never a spoken word: 

Only a dirgelike murmur 
Like the wail of a dying bird. 


Still deeper and darker the waters, 
Still swifter the current sped, 

And looking afar o’er the distance, 
I saw, with surprise and dread, 

That they merged in a boundless ocean, 
And I knew all hope was dead. 


The “ forget-me-nots” in my bosom 
Were bright in their fadeless hue, 

But gone for aye was the hand-clasp, 
And the face I no more should view, 

That beside my own in the moss-grown spring 
Had smiled from the waters blue. 


Since then, though days grow dreary, 

I have walked on the shore alone, 
Looking all in vain for a footprint, 

Or listening for Love’s dear tone: 
While over my heart this parting 

Has the weight of a graveyard stone. 


And the beautiful land we were seeking 
Lies afar o'er the boundless wave; 
And I think sometime, my companion, 
Whose heart was strong and brave, 

May yet find its joyous precincts— 
But my rest is beyond the grave. 
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CHAPTER L. 


“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


ReApER, I believe that. There is a silent 
concatenation of causes, which we term fate, 
passing through the whole contexture of our 
lives, pressing us into the paths God hath 
marked for us to walk in—a hidden hand, that 


brings out the rich symphonies of our lives— 
a divine pressure, that extracts the wine of 
existence, and casts away the accumulated 
rubbish. Yet, for all that, how we chafe at 
the scourging of the hand that is so evenly 
moulding out our destiny, accepting life as a 
necessity, much as the criminal, whose labor 


is performed as labor, without any higher pur- 
pose, forgetting to look forward into the great 
future for which present trials are so surely 
fitting us. I can see all this now, in looking 
back over my life ; but many years of it seemed 
a very bitter trial, and in its short duration it 
is as rich in experience as most lives of twice 
its length. P 
My parents both died when I was only a 
few months old, and I was sent to the county 
poor-house. I remember every room in that 
old red house distinctly, every flower in the 
front yard, andeveryshrub. The trees in the 
orchard, at the left of the house, all had some 
peculiarity, and were all old friends. Mrs. 
Frame, the wife of the superintendent, was a 
bustling little woman of about five and forty 
years; a woman who ruled well her house- 
hold. Hiram Frame, her husband, was a meek 
little man, rather sparsely built, who had a 
habit of sighing, very deeply, “O Lordy!” 
and when I was very young I used to suppose 
him very pious. Then there was crazy Jem, 
who used to always go out through the second 
story window, upon the roof of the west wing, 
to shave himself. He was “ particular about 
having the clear light of heaven, for Hatty 
always liked to see him shaved clean.” Poor 
Jem! his life was a sadly wrecked one, for 
Hatty, the heroine of his young love’s dream, 
slept in the quiet churchyard, just back of the 
stone church. Then there was Jane Evans, 
a poor idiot, who used to sit from morning 
until night rocking to and fro in a big chair, 
in the large front room, staring at the bleak 
white wails with a vacant expression, and two 


deafand dumbmen. These, with a pet crow, 
named Jack, and a white kitten, which J had 
found at the front gate one morning, and 
which Mrs. Frame, in positive tones, averred 
must be drowned, much to my terror, made 
up the family. Strange companionship for a 
child, it seems to me, now that I look back 
upon the old house and its inmates; and yet 
my life has had so many bitter passages in it 
since, that I look back upon that as almost a 
happy period, and think the poorhouge is not 
the worst place in the world, after all. 


The history of my parents I knew nothing 
of; and but for Mrs. Frame I should, perhaps, 


have been like Topsy, “ ’spected I never had 
any—I just growed.” 

Mr. Oliver ovgned the farm next to the poor- 
house, and it was when wandering down in 
the orchard that I found little Neddy, Mrs. 
Oliver’s ten month old baby, one morning, who 
had crept out of doors and through the fence, 
after a daisy that grew at the foot of an old 
peach tree, Dear little Neddy! my five year 
old heart clung to him from that time; and, 
for the want of something else to love, I poured 
out all the wealth of affection in my young 
heart upon bim. True, Mrs. Oliver used to 
fret about “low-born folks,” but Mr. Oliver, 
dear good soul, used to say, “ Why, Melissa, 
the child is good enough; a real kind-hearted 
little thing; and how she loves Neddy, too.” 
I didn’t understand it all then, and I used to 
talk to Jack about it, and wonder if Mrs. 
Oliver did not love me; but he only answered, 
“ caw, caw, and cut, cut, cut,” while crazy Jem 
would say, “ Very like, Willie, you didn’t shave 
clean in the clear light of heaven.” 

Thus the years, with their budding Mays 
and chill Decembers, walked fleetly by, until 
Ihad reached my fourteenth year, and had 
become quite useful to Mrs. Frame, who had 
always carried on all the work of the estab- 
lishment herself; but as she was getting old 
and rheumatic, she was now glad to have 
younger shoulders to bear some of the bur- 
dens. 

It was on a sultry summer afternoon, the 
air was dry and hot, scarce a leaf quivering in 
the burning sun. Crazy Jem had been cutting 
wheat with Mr. Frame and the two deaf and 
men, but they were all now lying at the back 


of the house on the cool, fragrant grass, rest- 
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ing. Poor Jack sat perched upon a lilac, just 
by the porch, where I was churning, with his 
bill open, panting with heat. Little Neddy 
Oliver, now grown to be a boy of nine sum- 
mers, was waiting for me to finish my task, 
and go with him after pond-lilies down beyond 
the meadow. Neddy was a beautiful child, 
I can see him as plainly now as when, on that 
sultry summer day, he sat, with his bright 
brown curls brushed back from his white fore- 
head, his little hands patiently folded in his 
lap; and when my task was at last done, how 
his large brown eyes looked up pleadingly, as 
he said, “ Pleathe Mith Frame mayn’t Willie 
gonow?” “ Yes, and be off with you out of 
the way;” and away we went, down through 
the lane, whose bright green carpet was stud- 
ded with yellow buttercups and blue-eyed 
violets, out into the dusty road, through the 
cool woods, stopping now and then to gather 
the flags and wild columbine that grew luxu- 


riantly down to the pond, where the beautiful 
lilies, growing up out of the dank, slimy, black 
mud, reminded me, in my more mature years, 
of virtue and innocence rearing their pure 
heads even above the loathsome taint of 
sin. 

I laid my sun-bonnet under a tree and sat 
upon a log, dipping my bare feet in the water, 
and listening te the bright ripples as they 
broke over them, translucent and cool. I re- 
member wondering if I should always live at 
the poorhouse, and, if God really loved me as 
my Sabbath school teacher had told me he 
did, why he had taken both my father and 
mother away, and why I could not go to 
school like the rest of the girls. There was 
such a hungering for the key to unlock the 
hidden lore of the ponderous Looks | had seen 
at Mr. Oliver's. 

Suddenly I heard a plunge, when, looking 
around, I saw Neddy, with his little hand full 
of flowers, just sinking in the pond. One 
shriek of mortal terror—a bound—and I was 
out upon the branch from which he had fallen, 
clinging with my bare feet to its rough sur- 
face, never thinking of the black water beneath 
me—only waiting for the little hand to come 
up the third, last time. Never shall I forget 
the agony of that moment. There it was— 
one grasp—ah! I had missed it, and lost my 
own footing; and, sinking in the water, I re- 
member thinking how they would look for us, 
Neddy and I, and perhaps never find us. 

Ah! a frail branch of the tree swept out to 
me. I grasped it, but could not get back upon 
it; but by clinging to it 1 might hold on until 


somebody came along. O! would Neddy be 
dead? Hark! there was a footstep. It was 
one of the deaf and dumb men, going down 
to the village post-office for Mr. Oliver. It 
was useless to shriek. Could I attract his 
attention in any way? I waved my hand 
wildly, but on, on, he walked, and, as his foot- 
steps died away, I remember wondering if I 
should be long dying—if it were a very ter- 
rible death to drown? I could not hold on 
much longer; my strength was fast failing. 
The sun was sinking. It was time we were 
at home. Would somebody come to look for 
us? 


- There was a!sound of horses’ hoofs. Ha! 
the unknown horseman was nearing me, and, 
sending forth a despairing cry, and wildly 
clinging with renewed energy to my frail 
support, I saw him dismount—telt myself lifted 
out of the water—whispered, “ Neddy,” point- 
ing to the spot where he had fallen—and sank 


into unconsciousness, 

The next I remembered I was lying upon 
a bed, and the rotund form of Mrs. Frame was 
bending over me, chafing my numbed limbs; 
the stranger was standing at the foot of the 
bed looking at me earnestly; Mr. Frame was 
squeaking out, in his shrill voice: 

“O Lordy! Betsy, do you think Willie is 
goin’ to die ?” 

“ Whist, man; there she goes again!” and I 
was conscious of a whiz and a whir, and I 
again became insensible. 

When I next recovered, the physician from 
the village was holding my hand; and as. his 
kindly smile, so full of tender sympathy, was 
bent upon me, I felt a sense of rest; and as 
he stroked back my brown hair tenderly, 
saying, “ Poor little Willie,” the words, the 
tone, went straight to my heart; and as my 
eyes filled with tears, I could not help whis- 
pering, “ I love you.” Iwas a simple child, 


and obeyed nature’s impulses; and the dear, - 


good doctor stooped and imprinted the first 
kiss I had ever had in my life, save dear little 
Neddy’s. 

“ Did they find Neddy, Doctor Haynes ?” 

“ Yes, Willie, poor little Neddy is in heaven ; 
but my little girl must be perfectly quiet now, 
and by morning she will be well.” 

After this I sank into a most refreshing 
slumber, under the influence of the sedative 
powder which had been administered, and 
dreamed I saw Neddy, dressed in spotless 
white, with a crown of pond-lilies upon his 
forehead, and as he kissed me, he said, “ Good- 


by, Willie, there is a new gate open for you, 
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There are tears for you, too, Willie; but 
Neddy loves you.” 

Was it his soul, with spiritual gaze, looking 
out into the future, beholding the fiery trial 
through which I was to pass? Many times 
since, when life’s pathway has been very dark, 
through the torn rifts of the clouds has beamed 
out the loving child-face of my dream, and the 
sweet words, “ Neddy loves you,” have fallen 
like a heavenly benediction on my soul. 

“Who is she, Mrs, Frame?” inquired the 
stranger, * and why do you call her Willie?” 

“ Her parents,” replied the voluble old lady, 
“ died when she was only eleven months old; 
the father first, and then the mother. Her 
mame is Wilhemina Perine. There was a 
little gold locket and chain around her neck, 
when she came here. These the mother 
enjoined them to leave upon her,and request- 
ed the persons into whose hands she should 
fall to never let her part with them upon any 
consideration. When she came here I removed 
them from her neck, and have always kept 
them put away for her until she is grown. We 
have had Willie so long, that she seems like 
our own child; but then she aint like us, 
somehow. I'd like to see her edicated, for the 
girl is smart. This is the locket,” she con- 
tinued, unlocking a little box and producing 
the trinket. “ You see it’s set all round with 
red and green stones; but there is no place to 
open it.” 

The stranger had seemed much agitated 
during her recital; but when she produced 
the locket, his eyes suffused with tears as he 
touched a secret spring and an inner part 
opened, and revealed a beautiful, girlish face 
upon one side, and that of a young man on the 
other. 

“ Mrs. Frame, I have been trying to find this 
child for the past eleven years, and now a 
strange fatality has led me directly to her. 


Was there nothing else ?” 


« Law suz, yes; now that I think of it, there 
was a little box, that Willie keeps herself, up 
stairs, with some papers and a lock of her 
father’s and mother’s hair in it. We couldn’t 
any of us read writing, so we never took much 
account of them.” 

Hereupon, the lady’s curiosity being tho- 
roughly aroused, she went to my trunk and 
brought forth the papers, and then bustled off 
to get the supper. They thought me asleep, 
but from under the quilt I was furtively watch- 
ing every movement of the stranger’s face as 
‘he unrolled the papers I had so sacredly cher- 
shed, because they had been my mother’s; 
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and ashe read the tears coursed down his 
cheeks like rain. Coming to the bed, he bent 
softly down and kissed me, saying, “ Thank 
God, Alice, I have found her. O, my Alice!” 

I threw my arms around his neck and wept; 
why, I knew not, unless it was because I 
thought he possessed the key which should 
unlock the mystery of my life. 

“ Willie, can you bear to hear it now ?” 

“Yes, O yes, tell me all about it,” I replied. 
Then he lifted my head, and sliding his arm 
under me, pressed me close to him, and pro- 
ceeded with the following narration: 

“Your mother’s maiden name was Alice 
Haven. Her father was a rich merchant in 
the city of New York, and I was his clerk; a 
poor young man, with no means except my 
scanty salary, the whole of which went to 
support my widowed mother. I boarded with 
Mr. Haven, and was thus constantly thrown 
into the society of your mother. I grew toal- 
most worship her, which was not at all strange, 
for every one who knew her loved her. 

“ Knowing but little of the world, when I 
discovered the attachment was mutual, I 
sought her in marriage of her father; but my 
proposals were met with contumely and scorn, 
and I was denounced as an arrogant fortune- 
hunter. I replied to Mr. Haven as only one 
could reply whose whole nature was aroused, 
and whose finer feelings were all awakened. 
The result was 1 was discharged immediately, 
and Alice was sent West to visit an aunt, 
living then in Chicago. The last time I saw 
her, I gave her this locket and chain. I spent 
all the funds I had in the world to obtain it. 
On the back of the locket are engraven our 
initials, ‘W. R.G.,to A.L. Alice said to 
me then, ‘Whatever comes, Willie, I shall 
always love you just the same,’ and so we 
parted, but 

“* The odor and bloom of those bygone years 

Shall hang round my soul forever.’ 


“T obtained a situation with another firm, 
and gradually worked my way up, until I was 
sent to the West Indies on important business. 
I was gone nearly three years, when my 
mother wrote me that Alice was married, and 
had gone to St. Louis to live. I returned to 
America shortly after this, broken in spirits; 
but I had laid the foundation of a fine business, 
and wealth came pouring in upon me. 

“Now that fate had stepped in between me 
and happiness, Alice’s proud father was glad 
to recognize me; and, indeed, I think he 
would then have been glad to have claimed 
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me as his son-in-law; for the fabulous wealth 
Mr. Perine was supposed to possess proved 
only imaginary. My ambition died, for I felt 
that without Alice life was naught tome. Mr. 
Haven went South, where he shortly after 
buried his wife; and after a few years’ strug- 
gle, under great pecuniary embarrassment, 
his health failed, and shortly after he also 
died.” For more than a year I heard 
of Alice, when I received this letter.” 
Hereupon he took from his breast-pocket 
a little packet of letters, and read me the 


following : 
“St. Louis, April 5, 18—. 

“Dear WILLIE:—I have yearned so to 
write to you! Perhaps it is wrong; but I 
know, Willie, your loving heart yearns for an 
evidence of my affection, and my remembrance 
of you. I think, Willie, one hour by your 
side would compensate me for all my past suf- 
fering, and for all the misery that the future 
may have in store for me. The law, and the 
stronger will of my father, have made me the 
wife of another; but an unwilling marriage is 
not marriage in sight of God and the angels. 
I do not write to you to complain, Willie. I 
could not write of this death in life—of the 
secret fevers known to my burdened heart 
alone. Like a funeral wail comes to me the 
chime of those last bright happy hours I spent 
with you. I have tried to be a good wife, 
Willie; but the cold man of business who is 
my husband can never fill your place to me. 
I shall be yours just the same in heaven, 
dearest. I cannot believe in the forced opin- 
ion that spirits have no sexes. There must be 
—there is—love! I write thus freely to you, 
for I know you have not changed; and now I 
remember how you used to like the song: 


“*The heart that loves truly love never forgets, 
But as fondly loves on to the close.’ —. 


“My babe is my only comfort—my little 
Wilhemina. (I call her Willie for you.) But 
Mr. Perine’s health is broken, and I am fail- 
ing fast, and I sometimes fear she will be left 
unprotected. Should she ever be an orphan, 
will you be a father to her for my sake, 
Willie ?” 


“There, my little one,” said he, bending 
down and kissing me, “ Have I not a right to 
you ?” 

“And am I going to live with you?” I tim- 
idly asked. 

“ Yes, Willie, you shall henceforth be as my 
own child, and live with me and my dear 
mother, who now resides in Chicago. 


“T endeavored by every possible means to 
learn the destination of your parents after 
they left St. Louis, but in vain, until a friend 
of your father’s met me in Chicago, and told 
me they had removed to some little town in 
Indiana, where they both shortly died. This 
was all I could learn, until Providence led me 
to you just in time to save your life.” 

The next morning dawned gloriously beau- 
tiful. A refreshing rain had fallen in the 
night, and as the sun rose radiantly, the earth 
looked like a second paradise. I arose early, 
and went down to Mr. Oliver's, to see all that 
remained of my little playmate. His little 
hands were folded over the pulseless heart; 
his curls, yet damp, clung tight to his fair, 
white forehead, and the pond lilies he had 
still retained in his grasp when they found 
him, lay on the stand by the window. The 
fringe of the white curtain fluttered in and 
out in the breeze, and now and then a stray 
zephyr would steal in at the window, kissing 
the brow of the sleeper, and lifting the little 
curls gently, as though they were striving, by 
their perfumed breath, to call him back to 
life. The grief-stricken parents, Neddy’s dog 
lying on the front doorstep, the breath of the 
lilac by the window, the chickens stalking 
solemnly in the yard, all are as fresh in my 
mind as though it had been yesterday. Then, 
by-and-by, the funeral, and another mound in 
the churchyard, and Neddy dwelt alone in 
memory. 


CHAPTER IL 


“In the same brook none ever bathed him twice; 
To the same life none ever twice awoke.” 


Tue next day, my newly-found friend, Mr. 
Graham, and I started for Chicago. My 
emotions may be more readily imagined than 
described, when the reader remembers that I 
had never been beyond the little village of 
P——. The constant whirl—the din of the 
cars—so many things new and novel—almost 
turned my brain. Mr. Graham was so ready 
to point out everything of interest, and ex- 
plain to me what 1 did not understand, and 
with visions of the dear mother he told me so 
much about, and the opportunity I should 
have to go to school, it was not much wonder 
I was wild with excitement. 

Two days we had travelled, and when 
within ninety miles of Chicago, about three 
o’clock in the morning, there was a blinding 
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crash, a sharp pain, and I remembered no 
more. 

When I recovered, I was in a hotel, in the 
pretty town of 8. B.,and my wounds were 
attendéd to by a skilful physician. Both limbs 
were fractured, and I was terribly bruised. 
There had been a heavy rain the evening pre- 
vious, and the stone culvert had been washed 
out, having been built on a sandy foundation, 
leaving the bridge with no support, and in the 
blackness of night, the heavily-laden train 
came thundering along, and was precipitated 
into the awful chasm. The whole train wasa 
complete wreck, and many were buried in the 
ruins. I had been dragged out of the water, 
and kind hands had administered to me in my 
suffering. 

For several days I remembered no more, 
my fever producing delirium; but when I 
awoke, one morning, the merry peal of bells 
coming in at the open window told me it was 
the holy Sabbath. A lady, with a pleasant, 
genial face, sat beside my bed, fanning me. 

“Please, madam, where is Mr. Graham ?” 

“TI do not know, my child,” she replied. 
“You have been badly hurt. A great many 
have been killed.” 

O, such a sharp pain shot through my 
heart! Now, just as a brighter day was 
dawning, was the dark cloud again to in- 
tervene? Was he among the dead or dying? 
If he was living, should I not have been the 
object of his tender solicitude? Yes, I knew 
I should. 

“ But,” said I, the mortal terror speaking 
in my ashen faee, “ does not somebody know 
—can’t you find out ?” 

I sighed drearily, as the terrible conviction 
dawned at last upon me that he was dead. 
The dread that my fears would be confirmed, 
with every footstep that neared the door, 
raised my fever alarmingly; and although my 
kind attendant did all in her power to soothe 
me, when the physician called in at noon, he 
found me so excited that he said. unless this 
anxiety and suspense were removed, my life 
must pay the forfeit. So, with my description, 
he went out to endeavor to identify the body, 
or find if such a person was among the wound- 
ed. When he came back,I read no hope in 
his face. I needed no words to tell me the 
awful truth. I was thrust out by my evil fate 
from the only friends I had ever known, among 
strangers, and helpless. I turned my face to 
the wall, and groaned with my anguish. 

“And was he so near to you?” asked the 
kind doctor. 
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“ He was all T had,” I replied. 

The sepulchral tone of my voice startled 
even myself; and the kind lady’s eyes filled 
with tears as she took my hand, saying : 

“Trust the all-wise Father. He will never 
leave nor forsake thee.” 

And lying in that little room, I thought of 
my mother, of Neddy and Mr. Graham; and 
I wondered if in heaven they were all re- 
united, and if they would not be near me 
sometimes. Then I thought of my dream— 
how Neddy had said: 

“There is a new gate open for you, Willie, 
and there are tears for you, tuo ; but Neddy 
loves you |” 

When the good people of the village learn- 
ed my sad story,a purse was immediately 
made up to defray my expenses, and every 
kindness conceivable was poured upon me. I 
slowly recovered, and was at last able to take 
care of myself. 

I went to live with Mrs. Grover, a widow 
lady. I worked for my board and clothes, 
and she sent me to school. Dear Aunty Gro- 
ver! I wish there were more such people in 
the world. Such had been my thirst for 
knowledge, that I made great proficiency, and 
in a few years was considered competent to 
take charge of the school, the former teacher 
having married, and gone to another part of 
the State. : 

About this time, I began to turn my atten- 
tion to music; and here I found a means of 
pouring out all the hidden and hitherto inex- 
pressible emotions of my soul. It was not a 
science with me; it grew to be a passion—a 
part of myself; and I have wondered often, 
when my heart was under the pressure, why 
tears should fall from eyes all unused to weep. 

Strangely enough, all this time I had not 
thought to write to Mr. Graham’s mother, 
until one night I dreamed again of Neddy, 
with the crown of pond-lilies around his head. 
He was just the same as when I saw him last, 
and as he came to me, he put his arms around 
me, as of yore, and laying his round, chubby 
face against mine, said: 

“ You have walked through the gate, Willie, 
all down the path. It has been a rough one, 
but God has led you. Neddy is waiting for 
you, but it is not time yet; but by-and-by we 
shall sit down together by the river of life.” 

Was it Neddy’s spirit, or a chimera of the 
brain? 

“Willie,” said Mrs. Grover, the next 
morning, “I was just thinking that your 
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friend Mr. Graham may have left you prop- 
erty, which would help you,so you would not 
have to teach all the time.” And my dear, 
more than mother to me stroked back my 
hair, and imprinted a kiss upon my lips. “I 
wish, above everything,” she continued, “ to 
see you have the means to place you in the 
position where you belong; and ever since I 
have known you, Willie, I have regretted that 
my means were not more ample,for your sake.” 

“But, Auntie Grover, he had a mother liv- 
ing, and the idea that I have never thought of 
writing to her is puzzling in the extreme. 
His fate must have been a mystery to her. I 
have a packet of letters that were my moth- 
er’s, and among them is one from Mrs. Gra- 
ham. I will see what her given name is, and 
write her immediately.” 

The next day after my letter was mailed, I 
returned home from school, wearied in body 
and mind. Everything had seemed to go 
wrong all day. It was insufferably hot, and 
the children had been restless under the re- 
straint of school. My head was throbbing 
with pain. As I neared the little cottage, I 
saw Aunty Grover standing in the door, her 
gray hair brushed smoothly back under her 
snow-white cap-border. As soon as she saw 
me, she hastened down to the gate to meet me. 

“O Willie, such good news! What if you 
should learn that your friend Graham was not 
dead, after all?” 

“I should not think much of him, for leav- 
ing me helpless among entire strangers,” I said. 
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“Yes—but, Willie, there was a mistake. 
He supposed he carried your body from M., 
where a number were removed from the 
wreck, and left to be identified. Many were 
horribly mutilated, so as to render recogni- 
tion almost impossible, and he took what he 
supposed was your body to Chicago, and 
buried it.” 

“How do you know all this?” I almost 
shrieked. 

*T told her, Willie,” said Mr. Graham, step- 
ping out into the little balcony, where I had 
sunk into a seat from sheer weakness. 

The fatigues of the day, and the sudden 
news, had completely unnerved me. Had one 
from the dead stepped forth, I could not have 
been more thunder-stricken. I arose to greet 
him, but could only extend my hand, with 
the tears of gratitude coursing down my 
cheeks. I felt like falling upon my knees, 
and praising God for his manifold mercies to 
me, 

After tea, we sat down in the cosy little 
parlor—Auntie Grover, Mr. Graham and I— 
and the events of the past five years were all 
talked over. Mr. Graham was just on the 
point of starting for Europe, when my letter 
to his mother reached them. I went with 
him, his bride, a month afterwards. 

Perhaps you will smile at this, reader; but 
Ido not think my noble husband loves me 
any the less for having loved my mother be- 
fore me. I cannot decide which to love best 
Mother Graham, or: Auntie Grover. 


THE SUMMER MOON. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Moon of the gorgeous summer-time, 
How pure thy silvery light! 

A spell of calm, caressing peace, 
It rests on vale and height. 


Down through the foliage green it falls, 
Where the sweet flowerets gleam, 
. With a grace so ethereally pure, 
I think of an angel's dream. 


Where a fair lady pines with pain, 
Moon, in thy beauty go; 

Enter her casement open wide, 
Rest on her cheek of snow. 


Soothe her to sleep with soft caress, 
Old memories wake anew, 


Whisper the love we bear to her, 
The gentle and the true. 


Tell her through all the sultry day, 
I prayed that white-robed peace 

Might fold her in a fond embrace, 
While pain should gently cease. 


O, let her hear the summer breeze 
Amid the old oak's shade, 

Where, in the freedom of young hearts, 
We two in childhood played. 


Lead her beside the shaded stream, 
Where the old grape did twine: 

She sees again the purple fruit, 
And tastes its healing wine. 
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Where in the warm and weary South And taste the ripe and melting fruit 
A helpless soldier sighs, From the old bending tree. 
These soothing dreams shall make his rest 
A blessed boon to-night; 
The sick, the wounded, and the lame, So like a soft elysian spell 
Sweet moon, O, pass not by! Hath been thy welcome light. 
The dearest messages of home 
Breathe where the suffering lie. With thy white hand, O placid moon! 
A veil of beauty spread 
That blessed home—the quiet peace Above the unknown graves where sleep 
For which he longs so much, Our own heroic dead. 
Till he shall feel upon his brow 
His mother’s gentle touch ; Write tenderly some loving words 


Our souls would bear to theirs; 
Shall hear the voices of the stream, They need no more our poor support, 
The woodland, and the lea, But now we crave their prayers. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“STAND out of the way! What’s the use of and ascending the steps, rapped vigorously 
erowding up the track just cause there’sa upon the door. A pale, sad-looking girl 
box got a body in it?” and the expressman opened it. 
pointed his request by elbowing his way from “I’ve got the body here of a man named 
the station platform to his team, thus making Kohler, sent home from the war,” said the 
way for the six men who were carrying a expressman; “shall I have it brought into the 
heavy metallic coffin, roughly boarded over, house, or taken down to the tombs and left 
which had arrived in the evening train from in the care of Bates, the sexton?” 

New York. The girl looked shocked, and for a moment 

The crowd gathered and peered in silence. did not reply. 

It was early in the war then, and the people “T don’t know,” she said, at last ; “ come in 
of Leslie were not used to receiving their re- and see.” 

turned soldiers in this way. The men looked He followed her up three pairs of stairs to 
grave, the women were pale—some of them a door where she knocked. There was no 
shed tears. Meanwhile the coffin was lifted response, except that a child inside began to 
into the wagon, the driver sprang to his place, cry and sob. The girl tried the door. It 
and the six men stood in a group watching it opened and let them into a chamber where a 
go up the street. Then one of them said: child two or three years old stood pulling at 

“Who is it?” speaking in that graff, un- the dress of a woman who lay upon the bed. 
compromising way which women never attain A letter had fallen from her hand to the floor. 
to when affected, and therefore go into hys- Margaret Lee went forward and tried to wake 
terics. her. 

“They say it’s the German fellow named “ My God!” said the man, for the first time 
Kohler who went out in our first company,” betraying any emotion, “don’t you see that 
spoke up a little, gossipyman with a wheezy she is dead?” 
voice, 


It was so; and the little child was trying 


A woman asked if he had a wife. to waken his dead mother. Margaret stood 
“Yes, and a baby three years old! By horror-stricken. 
George, but it’s hard for her now!” “Read the letter there,” said the man; 


Before the crowd had scattered from the “perhaps that had the bad news in it.” . 
station, the express wagon had stopped before Margaret picked up the sheet. It read as 
a large wooden house in the centre of the vil- follows: 
lage. The driver leaped down from his seat, 
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“ Washington, May Ist. 

“Mrs. KonLer:—Madam,—It is my sad 
duty to inform you that your husband was 
wounded in our late engagement. He was 
attended as well as possible while he lived, 
but died in twenty-four hours after he was 
shot. 

“ He is the only man I have lost in the en- 
counter, and he was so generally a favorite 
with the company that they have subscribed 
for a metallic coffin, in which his remains will 
be sent to you in the course of three days. I 
also enclose you a sum of money contributed 
by my men to defray his funeral expenses. 

“ Respectfully your friend, 
“G. H. Latsrop, Capt. Co. H., etc. 


The child held the bank notes in his hand. 
Margaret took them. 

“You may carry the body to the tombs,” 
said she. “She will have to be buried with 
him. “O heavens!” when the man had gone, 
“how terrible this is.” 


The dead woman was young and pretty. 
Her face was composed as if her soul had 
passed while she lay inaswoon. The letter 
had come but a short time before the dead 
husband had been brought to the door, and 
ere that, husband and wife were rejoined. 
But the little child? 


After the funeral, while the neighbors stood 


around saying that he would have to go to 
the poor-house, and that it was a hard case, 
Margaret took him by the hand and turned 
to her own rooms. 

“What!” cried a woman, “ will you take 
him to feed, and three of your own to look 
after and bring bread to?” 

“Yes, unless there is some one e]se to do 
it.” 

“But there’s not. Yet how will you do it?” 

“He can share with us. We’re poor enough, 
heaven knows, but he’s poorer. Poor little 
Louis, come,” and she went into her own neat 
kitchen where her old father and mother sat 
by the hearth, while a little girl, her dead 
brother’s child, played at their feet. Margaret 
had them all to support. 

“Well,” said Aunt Maggie, hobbling down 
the stairs,“ if that isn’t what I call ‘casting 
bread upon the waters,’ for that poor, worn 
girl to give her strength to another.” 

“Louis.” 

“What, Margie ?” 

“Will you be afraid to go to the druggist's 
and get me some camphor? My head aches 


so that I cannot finish this work to-night 
unless I have it.” 

The boy crept to the window and looked 
out at the pitchy darkness. His blue eyes 
dilated with fear, but he smothered it, and 
said, manfully: 

“No, I will go.” 

“Thank you, dear,” resting her throbbing 
forehead on her hand for a moment. “ You 
are my good, brave boy, Louis.” 

He came to kiss her, then went to the door. 
The deep night almost appalled him as he 
opened it, but after casting one wistful glance 
back into the poor room where only they two 
dwelt, for the others were dead, he stepped 
with desperate courage over the threshold. 
But out of the solid wall of blackness a figure 
seemed to start. A man’s voice said: 

“Lad, where does Margaret Lee live ?” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“ Let me go in.” 

The young manentered. He looked about 
the dim, scanty room, at the pale, worn girl, 
at the boy, and then spoke: 

“Miss Lee, they told me at the old house 
yonder, where you used to live, that you had 
taken this boy when he was,left orphaned, 
and they proclaimed it ‘bread cast upon the 
waters.’ It was so, and now after many days 
it is returned unto you. This child, Louis 
Kohler, is the grandson of one of the wealth- 
jest burgomasters in Germany, and he has 
sent me to find him. I am commissioned to 
give him all the advantages of his grandfather's 
wealth, and to reward liberally those who 
have befriended him. When he is sufficiently 
educated I am to accompany him to Gothen- 
burg, where he will meet his relative, who 
will make him his heir. Is not this good 
fortune ?” 

Heaven knows it was! And there were 
yet happier changes; for when Louis went to 
Germany, Margaret went with him as the 
wile of the gentleman who had brought the 
good tidings. 


» 


INVENTION OF ALGEBRA. 

Algebra is said to have been invented by 
Diophantus, who first wrote upon it about 200 
A.D. Algebra, as a science, has undergone 
no revolution since the time of Harriot aud 
Descartes; but it has been improved in all its 
details, and greatly varied and extended in its 
applications. It has superseded the use of the 
elegant, but comparatively feeble, ancient 
analysis, and may be regarded as the basis of 
the whole edifice of mathematical science. 
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A QUEER COURTSHIP. 


BY T. C. RAYMOND. 


Ir was a wild winter's night, and we, six in 
number, were seated around a genial bright 
fire in my uncle’s cosy sitting-room. We had 
come from our homes to spend Christmas 
with him, and a merry time we bad passed. 
Christmas had gone, and our visit had been 
protracted far beyond our original intentions. 

Uncle Richard and his wife, Aunt Jenny, 
were great favorites with us. They had no 
children of their own, and were always glad 
to have any young people visit them, and 
happy enough were we to avail ourselves of 
the privilege. 

On the night in question, after tea was fin- 
ished, we were gathered in the sitting-room. 
Aunt Jenny was sitting by the table on 
which rested the lamp, sewing, and Uncle 
Richard was gazing abstractedly into the fire, 
and listening to the storm as it howled around 
the house, and shook it to its foundations. 

“ What a fearful night,” said Aunt Jenny, 
after a long silence. “I was thinking just 
now how we should make it pleasant for you, 
my dears. What shall we do?” 

“T have it,” said I, quickly, “ Uncle Richard 
shall tell us a story.” 

“A story,” said my uncle, looking up from 
the fire, “I am afraid I shall have to refuse 
you, Nellie, I have no talent for story telling.” 

“We can’t let you off,’ lexclaimed. “A 
story we must have, uncle. Tell us one of 
your own adventures. You know you have 
been a perfect Sinbad in adventures.” 

Uncle Richard scratched his head, and 
laughed. 

“ How would you like a love story?” he 
asked. 

“The very thing. Let us have one, by all 
means,” was the unanimous reply. 

* Well, then,” he said, with a comical glance 
at Aunt Jenny, “I'll tell you how I won my 
wile.” 

* Now, Richard—” here Aunt Jenny, 
blushing. 

* Never mind, my dear,” said my uncle, “it 
will interest them, and,” he added, with a 
laugh, “ it may give them some hints by whieh 
they may profit hereafter.” 

Uncle Kichard stirred the fire, and hen 
settling himself comfortably in his chair, told 
us his story. 


“You must know, my dear children, that 
when I was a young man I was what is gen- 
erally termed ‘ very fast.’ I don’t think I was 
as bad as many young men, or even as the 
majority of them; but nevertheless I was 
looked upon by good, steady people, as a dan- 
gerous companion for their sons. I was not 
long in acquiring this reputation, and it elung 
to me long after I deserved it. I began to 
mend my ways when I was about twenty-five, 
but I was more than thirty before I got credit 
for being a better man, and it was during this 
time that I first met youraunt. It wasacase 
of love at first sight; something, by the way, 
of which you young ladies are fond of hear- 
ing, but which I am powerless to explain. It 
was real, honest, true love, though, and she 
was worthy of it.” 

Uncle Richard’s eyes wandered over to 
where his wife was sitting, and meeting there 
an answering smile, wandered back to the fire, 
and he went on. 

“We first met at a party, and after that 
very frequently. I determined to be a better 
man, and to fit myself for the new life to 


‘which I aspired. Jenny saw my efforts and 


encouraged them. Her futher, however, did 
not believe in my good intentions, and when 
he found I wanted to marry his daughter, was 
very severe on me. I had a bard time with 
him before I was married, but after I became 
his son-in-law, I never had a better, truer 
friend. The old man is gone now, and I hope 
he is happy. 

“The old gentleman had been a soldier in 
the war of 1812, and had carried his military 
discipline into his family, where he was very 
strict. He was, in addition to this, an elder 
in the Presbyterian church, and was not at 
a'l disposed to regard any shortcomings with 
leniency. One morning I was sitting in my 
office, getting ready to go into court, when 
in walked old Major Shorter. 

“*Good morning, major; said I, ‘take 
seat.’ 

“He returned my greeting, and took the 
chair to which I pointed. He sat there for 
at least five minutes, regarding me with 
fixedness that made me feel uncomfortable. 
When be had finished his inspection he placed 
his stick in front of him, and leaning his chin 
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on it, looked at me steadily, and said in an 
abrupt manner: 

“*Richard Sturgis, I have called this morn- 
ing on a matter which is unpleasant to me, 
and which we had better settle at once. Tell 
me frankly what is your motive in visiting 
my daughter so frequently ?” 

“*To be frank with you, Major Shorter, I 
replied, boldly, ‘I am very anxious to make 
her my wife.’ 

“*Humph! muttered the old man, shortly, 
‘I thought so. I suppose you intended to 

to me about this matter ?” 

“*T did, sir, but not for some time yet.’ 

“* Well, then, you may save yourself any 
further trouble about it, for I'll give you my 
answer now. You can’t have her.’ 

“T rose to my feet in astonishment. 

“*T suspected your motives,’ continued 
Major Shorter, ‘and I thought it best to come 
here and let you understand the matter before 
it is too late. I love my daughter, Mr. Stur- 
gis, and I have no idea of seeing her ruin 
her happiness by marrying a dissipated man.’ 

“T assured him that I had abandoned my 
old habits and was leading a new life, but it 
was in vain; the old man would not believe 
me, and our interview ended in a quarrel and 
my being forbidden his house. I had cer- 
tainly made a bad beginning, but I was by no 
means discouraged. I had not said anything 
to Jenny about the state of my feelings, and 
I determined to do so at once. I had an en- 
gagement to meet her ata friend’s and ac- 
company her home thatevening. During the 
walk, I addressed her and. was accepted. I 
told her all that had passed between her 
father and myself, and she, dear girl, was in- 
dignant at her father’s course. It was plain 
that I could not visit her at home as usual, 
and we set to work to devise a plan for our 
future meetings. The major was a regular 
attendant upon the Wednesday night prayer 
meetings of his chureh, and was generally ab- 
sent about two hours. Besides meeting at 
the houses of our friends, we agreed that I 
should visit her at home while her father was 
absent at prayer meeting. 

“This plan worked admirably for a while, 
but, like everything human, broke down at 
last. One night Jenny and I were cosily 
chatting in the parlor, when we heard the 
rattle of a latch key in the front door. Jenny 
Sprang up in alarm. 

“*There’s papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what shall 
we do? You ean’t get through the hack way, 
and he is at the front door.’ 


“My first impulse was to rush by the major, 
and upset him if.he got in my way;. buta 
moment’s reflection convinced me that this 
would never do, and just then I heard the 
front door closed and locked. My resolution 
was taken in a moment. 

“*Open the parlor door, I said to Jenny, 
in a whisper, ‘and do nothing to arouse his 
suspicion.’ 

“Jenny opened the door, and I placed my- 
self behind it. As I did so, the major entered 
the room. I trembled in every joint; if he 
should shut the door I should be discovered. 
I had not thought of this when I selected my 
place of concealment. F 

“*Shut the door, Jenny,’ said the major, as 
he came in. 

“*O no, papa,’ she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
‘it’s so warm in here that I want the air;’ and 
she pushed the door back so far that she 
nearly crushed me. 

“*Warm!’ said the old man, sharply, 
‘warm! You must be dreaming. It is freezing 
out of doors.’ 

“*T’p gone, I thought, and I prepared 
myself for a scuffle. 

“* However,’ said the major, ‘it may be 
warm here, for you have a terrible fire in that 
stove. You may leave the door open.’ 

“A load was taken from my mind. The old 
man sat in the parlor for at least half an hour, 
and that time he devoted to abusing me, and 
telling Jenny about my impudence in wanting 
to marry her. Sometimes I was indignant at 
the injustice of his remarks, but as a general 
thing I could scarcely restrain my laughter. 
My position was a trying one. I was com- 
pelled to get up as close to the wall as possi- 
ble, in order to avoid attracting the major’s 
attention, and to breathe as lightly as I could. 
The cqld draught which came in through the 
crack of the door produced a constant incli- 
nation to cough, and. I was in mortal dread 
lest I should yield to it and betray myself. 
The half hour seemed to me like thirty years 
instead of so many minutes, and I was elated 
beyond description when I at last saw the old 
man get up and leave the room. As he went 
out he closed the door after him, and as we 
heard him ascending the stairs to his chamber, 
Jenny and I broke into a hearty laugh. 

“*You are safe for the present,’ she said, 
‘but you must go away at once. It will not 
be prudent to let you out at the front door, as 
papa will hear us, so you must go out at the 
window.’ 


“The window was raised softly, and giving 
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Jenny a kiss, I sprang out of it. I had scarcely 
touched the ground when I was seized by the 
collar, and a rough voice demanded to know 
why I had left the house in that way. Look- 
ing up I found myself in the hands of a watch- 
man. While I was hesitating what to say, 
Jenny, who had heard the question, said to 
the watchman: 

“*Tt’s all right, policeman; the front door- 
key has been misplaced, and the gentleman 
had to leave the house through the window.’ 

“*Who are you ?’ asked the watchman. 

“T am Miss Shorter,’ she replied, ‘and the 
gentleman is Mr. Sturgis, a friend of my 
father.’ 

“*If you say so, miss, I suppose it’s all 
right,’ said the watchman, releasing me, ‘ but,’ 
he muttered, as he turned away, ‘it’s very 
queer to do business in that style.’ 

“The next morning, before I left my office, 
I received a visit from Major Shorter. De- 
clining my offer of a seat, the old man came 
up in front of my desk, and looking me 
straight in the face, said, sharply: 

“Richard Sturgis, you were at m? house 
last night. I’m sorry I did not know it, for I 
would have given you the punishment your 
impudence deserved.’ 

“TI began to explain the matter, but he cut 
me short, 


“Never mind,’ he said, ‘it’s over now, and 


it can’t be helped. Don’t try it again, for I 
warn you I shall be on the watch for you.’ 
“He turned abruptly and left me. I cer- 
tainly felt rather sheepish, but I determined 
not to be outdone. I was determined to marry 


Jenny, and he was resolved that I should not, 


and from all appearances, the struggle bade 
fair to be a hard one. 

“For several days I did my best to geta 
message to Jenny, but failed. At last I hit 
upon a plan of communication. Major Short- 
er’s house was built directly on the street, and 
as he had forbidden me to darken his doors, I 


resolved to make use of his windows, which, 
as somebody very justly remarks, ‘are just as 
good as doors, provided they have no nails in 
them to tear your breeches.’ On the next 
Sunday’night I stationed myself in the shadow 
of the doorway of the church, and as Jenny 
came by, accompanied by her father, I man- 
aged to slip a note into her hand. In it I re- 
vealed my plan to her, and as she passed out 
of church, a bright look which she gave me 
signified her willingness to adopt it. 

“ Every evening after this, at dusk, when I 
passed-Major Shorter’s house, I found one of 
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the parlor windows slightly raised, and Jenny 
sitting by it, hidden in the heavy curtain. I 
would slip into her hand a note with which I 
had provided myself before leaving home, re- 
ceive one in return, press her hand, and be 
off before her father could see me. This con- 
tinued for about three weeks, when it was 
broken up by a rather unpleasant occurrence, 

“One evening I had gone with my note as 
usual, and had placed my hand in through the 
window, when it was suddenly seized in a 
vice-like grasp, and the old major thundered, 
as he threw up the window: 

“*Now, you scoundrel, I’ve got you, have 
I? I'll make you remember me, you impudent 
villain.’ 

“And with that he almost crushed my 
hand. I yelled with pain. 

“<Tt hurts, does it?’ growled the old man, 
savagely. “Not so soft and tender as the 
hand you expected to squeeze, you villain.’ 

“ Before this I had been too much surprised 
to speak ; now I cried out, angrily: 

“*Let my hand alone, Major Shorter. What 
right have you to treat me in this manner? 

“Right! he shouted, ‘right! Zounds, sir, 
what right have you to stick your hand in at 
my window? I’ve a notion to have you ar- 
rested as a thief.’ 

“*Take care, sir,’ I exclaimed, trying to 
wrench my hand from him, ‘You may regret 
this” 

“«Wait till 1 get out there, and Il make 
you regret it.’ 

“ He released my hand, and started to come 
out after me, but I did not wait for him. I 


had no desire to fet into a fuss with him, so I 


took to my heels, 


“The next day I received a note from the 
major. It was short and sweet, and somewhat 
to this effect: 


“* :—You are an impudent blackguard. 
In chasing you last night I fell aud hurt my 
leg, which prevents me from seeing you this 
morning. I write now to inform you that if 
I catch you lurking around my house again, 
I shall certainly shoot you. 

‘Very respectfully yours, 
Joun SHoRTER.’” 

“ This letter, especially after my experience 
of the previous night, made me feel very un- 
comfortable, but I consoled myseif with the 
reflection that you must catch a man before 
you can hang him. I set to work to devise 
another plan, and when I had arranged it to 
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my satisfaction, communicated it to Jenny by 
slipping a note into her hand at church. 

“In the rear of Major Shorter’s dwelling 
was an alley. The back building extended to 
this alley, and in the second story was a win- 
dow overlooking it. I asked Jenny in my 
note to tie her letters to a string and lower 
them from this window, after dark; I would 
then get them, and tie my letters to the string 
in return. This plan worked admirably for a 
while, but, like the other, was not to last long. 
One evening I had just tied my letter to the 
string, when I was startled by a loud ‘ bang’ 
from the window above, and a smarting in 
my hands. Away I sped, followed by another 
report. I heard the old man shouting after 
me, but did not wait to hear what he had to 
say. When I got home I examined my hands, 
which smarted painfully, but the wounds were 
very slight; the major had evidently loaded 
his gun with salt, which, while it was quite 
painful at first, was not dangerous. I was 
sorely tempted to retaliate upon him, and give 
him a thrashing, but the reflection that such 
a course might lose me Jenny, determined 


me to take it as quietly as possible. I en- 
countered the major on the street the next 
day, but although he called to me that he 
wished to see me, I avoided him. I had had 
enough of him for some time to come. 


“I did not see or hear from Jenny for at 
least a month after this, At last I received a 


note from her one morning, telling me to 
come to the house that night, that her father 
had left the city, and would not return until 
the next day. 

“When night came I hastened to the house, 


and was met by Jenny at the door, I spent 


4 pleasant evening with her, and was just 
rising to go away, when we heard the front 
door open. 

“*O dear, there’s papa now. What shall 
we do?’ exclaimed Jenny, in alarm. 

“We had no time to lose, so I told her to 


be quiet, and concealed myself behind the 
tofa, 


“The major came in directly after, and 
seeing Jenny’s anxious and flurried look, at 
once suspected the cause of it. He seated 
himself on the sofa behind which I was con- 
cealed, and I heard him give an angry grunt. 
It was clear my presence was known to him. 

“* Jenny, dear,’ he said, ‘ go intg the kitchen 
and tell Tom to bring me a bucket of hot 
Water,’ 

“‘Shall I tell him to take it up to your 

room, papa?’ asked Jenny, tremulously. 


“*No, dear, tell him to bring it here.’ 

the parlor, papa?’—she began. He 
cut her short, and replied, sharply : 

“* Yes, in the parlor. Tell him to be quick 
about it. Go along, girl. What are you 
hesitating about ?” 

“ Jenny left the room, and as she went out 
T heard her crying. I was confident that the 
old man wanted to scald me, and I had no 
idea of waiting quietly for him to do so. Still 
it was no easy matter to retreat. I glanced 
up over the sofa, to take a look at the state 
of affairs. The major was sitting with his 
back to me, and his face to the door through 
which Jenny had disappeared. He knew well 
where I was concealed, but he paid no atten- 
tion to me, so sure was he that he had me in 
his clutches. My position was desperate, and 
so was the resolution I formed. 

“While his back was still turned to me I 
sprang to my feet, and giving the sofa a push, 
sent the major rolling over on the floor, and 
before he could regain his feet, I had passed 
through the parlor door, and locked it on the 
outside, Calling to Jenny to come and re- 
lease her father, I left the house and returned 
home. 

“ Feeling assured that the major would call 
on me in no very amiable mood the next 
morning, I left town to avoid seeing him. 


When I returned, I learned that he had been 


to my office, and had vowed vengeance against 


me. I continued to keep out of his way, how- 
ever, until his wrath subsided, for it was not 
to my interest to meet him. ~ 

“After this I did not see Jenny for a long 
time. At last, I could stand the separation 


fio longer,so I wrote to Jenny to stay at home 


the next Sunday morning, and I would see 
her while her father was at church. 

“On the appointed day I was at the house, 
fally intending to go away before the major 
should return. Unfortunately, however, I 
overstayed my time, as usual, and the major 
came in so suddenly that he cut off my retreat, 


It was useless to attempt to hide in the parlor, 
for he knew my tricks too well by this time, 
so I hurried out of the door leading to the 
back part of the house, and seeing the door 
to the cellar open, bolted into it. I was too 
late, however. The major saw me as I went 
into the cellar. I had hardly got down the 
stairs when he came to the door. 

“* Well, Mr. Sturgis,’ said he, ‘so you are 
here again,’ 

“*It seems so, sir, I replied, not knowing 
what else to say. 
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“*How long do you expect to stay?’ he 
asked. 


“*T was about to go as you came in,’ I said. 
*I may as well do so now.’ 

“*Not yet,’ he said, sharply. ‘You seem 
so fond of my house that I'll give you more 
of it than you bargained for. I warrant you, 
however, you'll not find my cellar as comfort- 
able as my parlor.’ 

“With this he turned off and locked the 
door on me. I looked around the cellar for 
some other mode of egress, but could find 
none. It was a close, well-built cellar, light- 
ed by only one grated window. It was clean 
and well arranged, but quite cold. Finding 
that I had no means of escape, I seated myself 
on a box and tried to make the best of my 
condition. Ina short time I discovered that 


the major’s stock of wine was stored in the . 


cellar. Selecting a bottle of prime old Port, 
I wok out the stopper with my knife, and 
paid my respects to it. I had no idea how 
long 1 was to be kept there. 

“about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
door at the head of the steps opened, and 
Major Shorter made his appearance. 

“* Well, Mr. Sturgis,’ said he, mockingly, 
* how do you like your quarters?” 

“* Very much, sir,’ I replied, with an air of 
unconcern. ‘I say, major, this is capital old 
Port you have here.’ 

“*Thunder!’ shouted the major, ‘ you have 
not been to my wine, have you?” 

“*T have taken that liberty, to enliven 
the monotony of my position,’ I answered, 
laughing. 

“*You have the advantage of me there,’s 
said the major, after a pause. ‘ You are not 
worth a bottle of good Port. Come up, and 
Tl let you go home.’ 

“*I assure you I am very well satisfied, 
sir, I replied. 

“*Come up, and be off from here, I say,’ 
exclaimed the old man, angrily. 

“T went up stairs, carrying with me the 
bottle from which 1 had been drinking. As I 
reached the head of the stairs, the old man 
broke into a laugh. 

“*You’ve been too much for me to-day, 
Sturgis,’ he said. ‘Go home now, and don’t 
repeat your visit.’ 

“I went out of the house, and returned 
home. A few days after this I received a 
note from Jenny, telling me that her father 
was about to take her to Europe, with the 
hope of getting rid of me. This brought mat- 
ters to acrisis, and we determined to set aside 


her father’s unjust opposition, and take the 
responsibility of marrying. 

“Everything was in readiness, The car- 
riage was at the cross street near Jenny's 
home, and I was waiting near the door for 
her. She came out soon, and we hurried to 
the carriage. It was quite dark when we got 
there, and helping Jenny into it, I ordered 
the driver to take us to the Rev. Mr. ——’s 
house. I had hardly gotten into the carriage, 
when some one on the front seat, whom I had 
not noticed before, said, quietly : 

“*Upon my life, this is cool.’ 

“ Jenny gave a scream of alarm, and I rec- 
ognized the voice of Major Shorter. He had 
discovered our plans, and had taken his seat 
in the carriage for the purpose of thwarting 
them. 

“‘And so you two fools are going to be 
married, and without my consent ?’ 

“*You have unjustly withheld it, Major 
Shorter, I said, ‘and we have determined to 
act for ourselves. You have no right to act 
towards us from such groundless prejudices,’ 

“TI expected an angry retort, but the old 
man spoke very mildly when he replied. 

“*T have been thinking during the last half 
hour, Mr. Sturgis,’ he said, ‘that I have not 
acted right about this matter, I will be just 
towards you. Get out now, and let the car- 
riage take us home, and come to see me in 
the morning. I promise you, you shall have 
no cause to complain of me.’ 

“ He held out his hand to me; I took it 
most gladly, and bidding both parties ‘good 
night,’ left the carriage. 

“The next day I called on the major, aud 
before I left him we arranged matters to our 
entire satisfaction. He agreed to put me on 
probation for six months more, and promised 
that if at the end of that time I was steady 
and deserving, Jenny should be my wile. [ 
passed the ordeal, married Jenny, and never 
had a better friend than her father proved. 
This, dears, is how [ won my wife. No doubt 
you think it rather a queer courtship; and so 
it was, so it was; but it brought me a dear, 
good wife.” 

Uncle Richard fell to poking the fire again, 
and we all listened to the storm once more. 


It is a folly for men of merit to think of es- 
caping censure, and a weakness to be affected 
by it. Fabius Maximus said he was a greater 
coward that was afraid of reproach than he 
that fled from his enemies. 
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TILL THE END OF THE WAR. 


BY FRANC SMYTHE, 


I FOLDED Uncle Gartney’s letter in silence, 
and handed it back to mother. I thought she 
looked a little crossed—just as I felt. It was 
natural enough, to be sure, that her brother 
should ask for an asylum for “ his little moth- 
erless girl with her own aunt” when affairs in 
Washington were in that surprise-stricken 
state, in the beginning of the war. But then, 
the idea of Ethel Gartney coming from petting 
and pampering to such a home as ours! We 
did not want her money, nor her fine, mincing 
manners among us. We could never make 
her comfortable with our outlandish ways, 
and the restraiuts of her city civilities were 
odious to think of, And to offer us money 
fur such inconveniences was like proposing 
to one of our wild, roaming waterfalls to ac- 
cept of a sculptured basin, and play at being 
a fountain, in exchange for its present pre- 


rogatives. 

I was a Maine girl, and had been fostered 
by the rugged freedom of my State. When 
futher died and left mother and me to get 
along by ourselves, we never dreamed of 
shrinking into dependence upon anybody. 
Through the winters we stopped in A—— on 
the coast, teaching a school for the sailors’ 
children, mending and making for such as 
had no wives, and keeping a little stock of 
notions, whose sale helped, with the rest. 
And in the spring, moving up among the 
mountains, and setting the big log cabin 
which father had built to rights, and there, 
boarding the lumbermen, gathering and dry- 
ing herbs, and weaving baskets such as the 
Indians make, for which there was good sale, 
uatil the nipping weather drove us down 
again 


it was a healthy, busy life. We hadn't a bit 
of time for fretting and fuming, and I only 
knew there were such things as intrigues and 
enemies by the means of a few novels I had 
come across. I wonder how I picked up as 
much book learning as I did. Mother wouldn’t 
have tolerated me with a book in my hand, 
except for the winter school. [ got eighteen 
pence a week, you see, for each pupil, and the 
teaching never hindered my sewing much. 
So mother thought it was quite a lucky thing 
that [ had a literary turn, and sometimes 
used to buy two or three of the Boston week- 


lies for me, I suppose but for them I should 
have lived till now and never looked in the 
glass except to see if my face wasclean. But 
the stories set me studying whether my eyes 
were bright and my cheeks red, and all that. 
Of course they were, and all the rest of the 
girls’ were too, for we'd never done anything 
to dim them; so for my life I couldn’t make 
up my mind about being pretty, until Seth 
Derby (who was one of our summer boarders) 
says to me that spring: 

“Why,I do declare, Milly, you’ve grown 
to be a real beauty!” 

Seth had always taken a sort of shine to me, 
but somehow he didn’t really suit me, though 
he was forehanded enough. He used to fol- 
low me off when I went for the willow for the 
baskets, and was quite a help about it, too. 
But then Id always liked to go alone on those 
tramps; I don’t know why, for I was a real 
sociable body; but everything was so still and 
sweet in the deep woods that it made me feel 
strange, and I couldn’t bear to have any one 
speak. I loved to sit down on some great log 
that had fallen across the river, and watch the 
water foaming and tumbling and carrying 
everything along with it. Then I would 
wonder where it went to, and wish it would 
carry me along too. 

One day this same spring—the spring the 
war broke out—l’d been carrying dinner to 
three or four of the men who were too busy 
to come home. I stopped to heat the coffee 
for them and fix things comfortable, and then 
started back. The river was just opening, 
and great logs and blocks of ice were crashing 
along together. It made my eyes snap to see 
it. In a sunny spot where the snow had gone 
off, I found some anemones. I was picking 
them, thinking I’d take them bome and fix 
them in a mug—for I always would have such 
things, though mother thought it was non- 
sense—when somebody behind me said: 

“Can you tell me where the Widow White 
lives, miss ?” 

It was so sudden that I colored up, partic- 
ularly as it was quite a fine gentleman who 
spoke to me; not that he was finely dressed, 
for his suit was just coarse mixed cloth, but 
there was something about his face and all, 
more like the minister in A—— and such. 
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“That is my mother,” I said. “Do you 
want to see her?” 

He said “yes,” and I told him I’d show 
him the way. | 

“ This is early for flowers,” he said. 

“No, it is late. They were out three days 
earlier last year, and a week earlier year 
before.” 

“It must be pleasant to mark the record of 
the year in flowers.” 

“©, I don’t mark any record. I’m just apt 
to recollect when they blow.” 

“Do you live hereabouts?” he asked next. 

“Why, yes—I live with my mother.” 

“True, I forgot. You are Miss White.” 

I couldn’t help laughing at being called 
“Miss White.” I don’t think I ever was, 
before.” 

“ My name is Milly,” I said. 

He acted as if the things I said seemed 
funny to him; so I thought I wouldn’t talk 
any more, for I didn’t like to be laughed at. 

Pretty soon we had to cross thewiver on 
the log I spoke of. I pointed it out. “Our 
house is just over here,” I said. 

“ It isn’t possible that you walk over that!” 
he exclaimed. 

I thought if he wasn’t accustomed to such 
things, I'd just like to astonish him. SoI 
answered very cool that there was another 
one a little ways along he might like better. 

It was a slim log, and quite rotten. Seth 
had warned me not to cross it again. The 
banks were pretty steep, too, there. But I 
was always reckless. 

I thought the stranger acted a little reluc- 
tant when we came to it. 

“T am sure this is not safe,” he said. 

“Well, I’m not afraid,” I answered, step- 
ping on to it. 

I stepped light and quick, and was most 
across when I looked back. He had just 
reached the middle, and the log was cracking 
and splitting. I felt horribly faint. Just asI 
sprang to the bank, I heard it part and saw 
him falling. I clambered down the bank like 
a wild-cat, clinging to the bare, sappy boughs. 
He had lodged where some blocks of ice were 
wedged with the drift-wood, and would resist 
the current I knew, for a little, and I leaped 
from block to block till I got tohim. He was 
completely stunned, and his head was cut. 

Up there in the woods I carried a little 
flask of brandy, and I managed to get some 
of it between his teeth, Then I wet the end 
of my shawl, and sopped his head and face 
with it. But he didn’t come to, and I felt the 
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ice begin to creak and shake under us, [ 
shouted, but the river made such a noise no 
one could hear, and for a minute I thought 
we should both be drowned together. Then I 
put my hands resolutely under his arms, and, 
scrambling and slipping, I managed to 

him to another cake. I thought it was fixed, 
but as we got upon it it moved, and for a few 
seconds spun along so that I was too dizzy to 
stand, and had to crouch down beside him. 

How handsome he looked! He was just 
like marble, with such a beautiful, peaceful 
look! I thought if I was sure we were going 
to die, I would kiss him. 

The moment the block stopped I took hold 
of his shoulders again; but I had so little 
strength left that he partly slipped in the 
water between the ice, and the tide was so 
strong I could hardly keep hold of him. I 
shall never forget how I felt. 

All the while we were getting nearer the 
firm ice by the shore. I put all my strength 
into one effort, and pulled him uponit. Then 
I sank down beside him, and Seth found us 
both there, almost frozen, an hour after. 

The stranger’s name was Adam Bloss. He 
had come out to oversee a lumber claim, and 
had calculated on boarding with mother. Of 
course we took him, after all that had hap- 
pened, and he was laid up for a week from 
his fall. 

I think I changed during that week as 
much as if I'd lived a hundred years. Some- 
times, even in my sleep, I would start and 
quiver all over, just like those ice-cakes, and 
then a whole flood of new feelings would 
come foaming into my soul; and there’d be a 
queer, tight pain about my heart at times, 
and then again it would beat as if it would 
burst. 

Mother medicated Adam’s cuts, and then I 
had to tend them. My hand used to tremble 
so I could hardly do it, and while I sat in the 
room with him I would watch him as though 
I never could see enough of him. Sometimes 
I used to wish we were floating again on the 
ice, so that I might save him over again. 

When he got well, I went with him all over 
our section of forest, to teach him the way 
He had pencils and paper and made pictures; 
and a gun, too, though he said he never shot 
in the spring. When we were off alone 80, 
he would tell me stories about the world—of 
large cities and city folks and their pleasures, 
which made me feel as though we were more 
like wild animals or Lodians than like civilized 


people. 
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One day I asked him to make my picture; 
so he did, and he showed me a painted picture 
of his sister. It was very fuir and small, with 
little, light rings of hair curling all over 
her head; and mine looked very coarse and 
brawny beside it, with such great shoulders 
and arms, and black, straight hair, hanging 
in thick plaits down the back, like an Indian’s. 

I studied upon it sometime, and then said: 

“T am not at all handsome, Adam, am 1?” 

He laughed, and said I would look well 
enough, dressed with care and taste. But all 
along he seemed to take more interest in my 
mind than in my face, and got books for me, 
and talked about art and refinement. He 
said I was as fresh as my own forest, and to 
talk with me was as good as discovering one 
of those rare, deep pools, cool and pure as 
crystal, which lie rimmed with emerald in 
almost inaccessible nooks—I remember his 
very words. And he liked to watch me when 
I was clambering and springing about as I 
had always done, and said he wished more 
women were like me, 

It was just then that Uncle Gartney’s letter 
came. Perhaps if Adam Bloss had not been 
there, I should not have had such a mean, 
selfish feeling about Cousin Ethel’s coming. 
However, come she must. Uncle Gartney 
had set the day, supposing we were in A——, 
and when Adam heard all about it, he said he 
would go down and meet Ethel and bring 
her up to @ur “ eyrie.” He wauted a change 
of a day or so. 

She was a little thing; he had to put his 
arm about her to keep her from jolting out of 
the wagon as they came up the rough road. 
She was pretty, too, I suppose. Her hair 
curled, and she was always laughing. She 
could have put both her feet into one of my 

shoes. It made a good deal more work to 
have her around, and I had to do it; so there 
was less leisure for tramping about with 
Adam. He was sorry, for the season was 
getting fine, and I knew the names and the 
nooks of all the flowers which he wanted to 
learn about. However, he used to bring 
them home, and after I had told him their 
names he would make them into a wreath 
and put them around Ethel’s head. 

By-and-by he got a boat and took her off 
with him almost every day on the river. I 
stood ironing or baking, allday long by the 
door, and saw them go and come, looking 80 
happy. When I had gone about in the woods 
with Adam. he had never offered to help me; 
but then I didn’t need it, for my foot was surer 

15 


than his; but he was always helping Ethel— 
taking her right in his arms down the steep 
place, emptying the pebbles out of her shoes, 
and making her lean on his arm when she 
looked weary. I could see that she liked it, 
too. 

O, how jealous I was! But I’m sure it was 
none of my business; only I’d grown up in 
such a wild way that I couldn’t see how much 
Adam Bloss was above me. And when he 
came there, and all my pulses thrilled at his 
most careless touch, and my cheeks crimsoned 
when he looked at me, why, I grew fond of 
him be‘ore I knew what I was about. Every- 
thing he taught me seemed to bind me right 


to him. It was just as if he had the key to a 


lock on my soul, and opened it when he liked. 
And I felt as I had once felt toward the river 
—as though I would like to yield myself 
right up to him, and have him carry me along 
with the current of his will. 

But I learned a great deal of life in a few 
weeks of sensation, and I felt at once that 
Adam was going to love Ethel—pretty, shal- 
low little thing that she was. For I never let 
any one see what ailed me, bat went right 
straight along with my work, getting through 
with more than ever before. 

One night in the full of the June moon, I 
stole down to the river, partly to get away 
from Seth, and partly because it was a com- 
fort to be anywhere near Adam, who was out 
on the river with Ethel. I sat down under 
the tree where he always moored the boat, 
and pretty soon I heard the oars and they 
turned into the cove. He fastened the boat, 
and then stepped into it beside her and took 
her right in his arms. 

“O, Ethel, my darling!” I heard him say, 
“it would have been easy to go before I saw 
you.” 

“Don’t go, Adam!” she answered. “Papa 
says that the South is right, and I’d rather 
you would not fight against it.” 

“If you love me, Ethel, don’t say such 
things! When you know how I adore you, 
and when I tell you I would not hesitate to 
sacrifice even my love to preserve my coun- 
try, you will feel, if you trust me, that I 
cannot be wrong.” 

“T don’t understand much about it, Adam; 
but the Southerners in Washington are very 
gentlemanly, not at all like the people you see 
locked up in jails; so I can’t tell why they 
call them criminals.” 

“Dear little child,” he said, fondling her, 
“ you are too young and too innocent to know 
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much about the wrong in the world. If you 
will only love me truly, you shall never need 
to come in contact with it.” 

“TI do love you, Adam.” 

“Darling!” he exclaimed; then he added, 
“maybe I have done wrong, Ethel, to lead 
you into this engagement so suddenly; but I 
could not leave you without speaking. I 


shall not write you tili I have seen your father 


in Washington, and obtained his consent; 
and I shall not see you again, Ethel, till the 
end of the war. I shall tell your aunt what 
we have done; and O Ethel, tell me again 
that come what will, you will be true to me, 
or J shall have no strength to go.” 

“Dear, dear Adam, I shall never think of 
anything but you, till you come back!” 

' She put her round, soft arms about his 
neck, and laid her forehead on his shoulder. 
Then he kissed her over and over again, 
lifted her out of the boat, and they went up to 
the house. 

I was hot and cold by turns while I listened. 
It was mean to do it, but I had never heard 
the words of love before, and they seemed to 
charm me. With all that I felt for Adam, I 
would as soon have cut off my hand as even 
to have imagined how he would talk to me if 
he felt the same; and these things that I 
heard him say to the girl he did love, shook 
me through and through—they were so 
strange—and so sweet. I thought if ever he 
should have said such words to me, I could 
not have answered him, but only have gone 
right down on my knees and hugged his very 
feet, and said to him, “O! Adam Bloss, do 
with me what you will!” 

When I got up to the house, he was stand- 
ing outside in the moonlight. Ethel had gone 
in. 

“ Millicent,” he said, “I have got something 
to tell you.” 

So he told me just what I knew, and that 
he had all along intended to raise a troop of 
eavalry and go to the war. “ And I must see 
it ended,” he added, “before I come home. 
It may be a long time to leave her, Milly; 
will you help guard her for me ?” 

“TI can do anything in the world for you, 
Adam.” 

He seemed touched a little, as though for a 
minute he half imagined. I hoped not. 

“TI want you to write every week, Milly, if 
you will, and I will answer you. You can 
tell me everything about the dear child which 
she will not tell me berself—just how she 
looks, and what she does without me, and all. 


And tell me how you get on with your read- 
ing. I will send you books, and you must 
study. You are fitted for a higher work than 
you are doing.” 

A few days after this, Adam went; and 
then the summer lagged along just as usual, 
as far as the work went, though everything 
appeared different enough to me. 

In September we went down to A— ., and 
Uncle Gartney wrote that he should have to 
go down to Georgia, to look after some 
property there, and wished we would keep 
Ethel all winter. She was a yielding, depen- 
dent little puss, and loved to be flattered and 
fondled; in that way you could do anything 
with her. She grew prettier and prettier, too, 
and I wrote Adam that she did, though it cut 
right through my heart to do it. His letters 
came every week, one for Ethel and one for 
me, but mine were about as much to her as 
her own. 

It was in January that we had that terrible 
storm. There hadn’t been one like it in 
twenty years. No one in A—— slept much 
that night. The women took such things as 
they had and went off in gangs along the 
coast, in the neighborhood of the lights, and 
listened to the guns and held themselves 
ready to help as they could. Sometimes a 
spar or a chest would come ashore, and some- 
times a drowned body. We heard the guns 
from one vessel all night long; but there was 
no getting to her, though no one Knew how 
near or how dear a one might be aboard. 
Just at daybreak she went to pieces. The 
sea had quieted a bit, and some of the boldest 
put off to her in life boats. 

And don’t you think she was a blockade- 
runner! And a good enough fate it was for 
her, am sure! But they brought the crew 
ashore—that is, most of them, and rebels 
though they were, we had them on our hands 
—such a limp, half-dead set! 

Mother and some of the other women came 
right forward and volunteered to take one 
apiece and nurse them, till they were fit for 
Fort Warren. 

It was a young man that fell to our share; 
his head had been hurt by a beam striking it, 
and he was perfectly senseless. The tatters 
of clothes that were left on him were nice and 
fine, and we made out the mark, “ Philip 
Custis,” on his shirt. 

Well, week after week he lay like dead— 
that is, as good as dead, we thought; but a 
change came finally, and he began to recover. 
Ethel was about the first he noticed, and his 
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would brighten whenever she came in for what she had done for him; that it was 
the room. He was as handsome amanas his intention to leave us in the morning, and 
Adam Bivss, though noways like him. He he hoped to express his sense of obligation to 
had a sharp, proud face, and spoke as though each of the family. Ethel went off to her 
he was used to a good deal of waiting on. room, and aftera while I saw she was crying; 
But he could speak low and soft enough to but I was vexed, and did not speak to her. 
Ethel, I soon noticed, and I thought it pleased The next morning, when we got up, we 
her to have him; for the same bright, dazzling found them both gone! O dear, that was the 
look used to come into her face that it had worst trial of all; for I thought Adam would 
when Adam was making love toher. I be- never forgive me, after leaving her in my care, 
lieve I disliked her more then than whenI and mother was almost crazy thinking of 
found Adam loved her; for I was as jealous Uncle Gartney, who hadn’t returned from 
of his happiness as I would have been of my Georgia. We couldn’t trace them, only that 
own. I told her I thought she was doing a fishing smack was found adrift next day, 
wrong, and she bridled up for a moment; and a vessel which had been hovering myste- 
then she said: riously about the coast for some little time, 
“QO, Milly, you don’t know anything about was not seen any more. So we concluded 
the world. It’s always so between gentlemen they had gone off in her. 
and ladies.” I wrote Adam as well as I could—it was 
I thought maybe it was; but told mother my first letter to him for seyeral weeks, we 
she had better report Mr. Custis convalescent. had been so busy. I had to go to his letters, 
Then I went to him and told him Ethel was which Ethel left lying about, to find his ad- 
engaged to a captain in the Union army. I dress, and I learned from them he was in 
began writing Adam about it, but that hospital in Washington, and had asked Ethel 
could not do any good, so I thought I’d not to come on there. She had plenty of friends 
worry him. with whom she could stay, and he wrote thatit 
After Mr. Custis was reported, there wasa seemed as if he should get well with the sight 
sort of an examination, in which he proved of her. 
that he was only a passenger on board the O, what a cruel blow it would be to him to 
wrecked steamer. By strange luck his chest find her false! I loathed my own hand be- 
came ashore, and in it he had considerable cause it must inflict such pain. Bat there 
gold. He paid us very liberally, and as he was nothing left; so I wrote, giving every 
was not to be confined, asked leave to stay a particular. 
few days longer with us, till he regained his A few lines came in return, from a chaplain, 
strength. saying that Captain Bloss acknowledged the 
It was not often that Ethel touched a book; receipt of my letter, that he was pretty se- 
but at this time she would take oneevery day verely wounded and could not write at 
to Philip Custis’s room, to read to him! present. And with that I had to wait. 
Somehow I always did suspect her little We went up to the woods early that spring, 
shy, white face, and as for him, I knew he and the season began just as usual. But ah 
was a traitor, blood and bones, though he did me! what changes there are beside what the 
get clear of Fort Warren. So one day I seasons make! Prints of Adam and Ethel 
opened the door on them, on purpose to see seemed stamped on everything before me, 
what they were up to. No letter came from Adam till mid-sum- 
They were both sitting on the settee, very mer; then he wrote many pages. He had 
close, he had her hands tight in his, and they returned to the fleld quite recovered in body, 
were looking straight into one another’s eyes. he said. I was afraid he might not refer to 
The book lay on the floor. My blood boiled, Ethel; but he did, fully and freely, 
and I spoke out pretty hotly: “ You know me so well,” he wrote, “ that it 
“ You’ve no more right to make love toher is a consolation to go over the phases of my 
than if she were another man’s wife, after unfortunately placed love, with you. I do 
what I told you!” I said to him. “And Ethel not wonder that I loved Ethel, for she was 
Gartney, how can you listen to the flatteries too beautiful not to love. But I believe if [I 
of a traitor, after you’ve won the heart of had been associated with her for a year, I 
such a man as Adam Bloss?” I added. should never have expressed my love, nor in- 
Mr. Custis said in a very cool, lordly sort dulged the idea of regarding her as my wife, 
of way, that he was thanking Miss Gartney My judgment always perceived evidences of 
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shallowness in her character, but my passion I was thinking this wise one early April 
declared them compensated by tbat sweet, morning as I walked rapidly along the com- 
womanly trustfulness which constituted my mon. I used to go there for full, long breaths, 
ideal. Circumstances do not altermy analysis when there were few astir. 

of our engagement. I felt what I now ex- To analyze implies consciousness ; and con- 
press before I declared my love to her, but I sciousness in itself is imperfection, I said to 
trusted ali to the guarding, guiding influence myself, that day. How changed I am! I 
of love. Had I been with her—hadI married mused—all changed, but in that-one wild 
her, I think I could have saved her from in- dream of worship which time has not broken, 
constancy; at any rate, I should always have nor experience condemned. 

idolized her. A keen pang, a sharp, corrod- These thoughts were not unusual to me, 
ing regret remains of that which was perfect and there was nothing remarkably coincideut- 
felicity ; and yet I cannot curse her.” al fn the fact that Adam Bloss was not three 


I answered this directly, with a simple paces distant, while I was thinking them, 
chronicle of our life, feeling instinctively that that particular morning. 
Adam would like to know of all that he asso- In blazing rooms and through busy toil, 
ciated so tenderly with his lost love. Andhe under the winter morn and the summer stars, 
auswered me; but his letters grew lessand my mind and memory had turned to him, 
less frequent, less and less interested inthe and his image had stood between the proffer 
past, and finally ceased altogether. It wasa of other’s hearts to mine. But dwelling qui- 
new pang, certainly, to feel utterly parted etly upon these thoughts, a shadow fell on 
from him; but then from the time I firstknew the sunshine in my path, and I looked up, 
that he would love Ethel I had no thought, hastily. 
that, come what might, he could ever think It was Adam Bloss, certainly, who was 
of me as he did of her—we were too different. coming towards me. He was changed, but I 
My life, too, expanded. The suggestions don’t think eternity could have changed him 
and incentives of Adam, had given me new beyond my recollection; though it was evi- 
motives and pursuits. I studied and struggled. dent that three or four years had removed me 

The summer following that of Ethel’s beyond his, for he was about to pass me. 
elopement we did not go up to the woods. But I put my hand out. 
Mother was rather feeble, and I had estab- “ Have you forgotten me, Adam Bloss ?” 
lished a school in A——, which gave us all we He startled a moment—a flush went across 


needed for our support. The following win- his face, and he remembered me. 
ter we got a situation in Boston, and we re- “But, Milly—” 


moved there. It was a harder life to lead “ Well, Adam ?” 

than that up in the forest; it drained my “Time has been working wonders with 

buoyancy of mind and toned down my vigor you,” he said. 

of body. “ It has not caused me to forget old friends.” 
I don’t think it improved me according to He laughed, and we lapsed into easy and 

God’s plan of improvement; but the people familiar talk as we walked along. He heard 

who called me a coarse hoyden at first, began my history and I his. He went home with 


to say that I was developing into a magnif- me to breakfast, and delighted mother’s heart 
icent woman. Perhaps it was better to have with his stories of the war. 

my hair wound up about my head than hang- “ But, Adam, I thought you meant to stay 
ing in those stiff, straight plaits below my till the end?” 

waist; and certainly long skirts are more “TI believe that the end is virtually come. 
graceful than short ones; but if my mind is Ifnot, I shall return. I have been lying very 
fertile or my brain strong, it is because I was low with fever, and came home for economy 
nursed on the lap of the great forest. And in recovering.” 

as I live longer, I love my old self—my free, “ Well, it is school-time now, and I must 
fresh heart, which paid its natural homage to go,” I said. 

Adam Bioss, my eager blood, that leaped with But day after day Adam Bloss came back 
the pulse of the waterfall and was still with to me. Together we shared the piercing 
the murmur of the wood, and my strong emotions of those crowded April days; to- 
limbs, which did not tremble in the storm, gether, too, we spoke of all our past. 

nor shrink where a towa-trained woman “And Ethel?” I asked, at length, 

would stand aghast. “They were married on the ship,” he said, 
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“and are now in France.” And then with a 
moment’s hesitancy and embarrassment, he 
continued, “ Through all these years, through 
the dull, dreary days of camp life and of 
suffering in hospital, I have studied much 
upon my own heart, its nature and its needs, 
and often and often have perplexed myself 
with wondering how I could have loved Ethel 
and not you.—Don’t interrupt me, Millicent 
—above all, however you may answer me, do 
not jest with me;” for somehow, some light 
satire came into my eyes, which he read. 

“T never dreamed of loving you, then,” he 
said, “ yet for two years back the thought of 
you only has filled my heart. By day and 
night I have dwelt upon your character and 
realized how gloriously it answered my needs. 
I would not write to you. I wanted to hold 
myself aloof from you and let my vague long- 
ings for you crystallize. Some words you 
spoke—“I would do anything in the world 
for you, Adam,”—have been my hope and my 
support. Had I thought of you so altered— 
so brilliant, I would have feared to have 
trusted time; but picturing you alone with 
your own free tastes, and untrammelled heart, 
among your mountains, I believed that mem- 
ory still kept a place wide enough for love to 
fill. Millicent, have I waited in vain?” 

I did not speak; I had always known I 
should not, if Adam Bloss tendered his love 
. tome, The old, adoring feeling, the passion 
of self-abandonment, the trust and the tri- 
umph of my life’s one love, came over me. I 
closed my eyes and stretched my hands to- 
wards him. I was folded upon his breast, and 
lay tranced in my utter love for him. 

“My Millicent! my Destiny!” 

“O, Adam! I am yours; do with me as you 
will!” 


+ 


FRENCH BALLS AND PARTIES. 

A French young gentleman asking a lady, 
will request not the pleasure but the honor of 
dancing with her. If she is under the care of 
a chaperon, he will treat the chaperon with 
exactly the same respect as he would her 
mother. Dancers of bon ton never take off 
their gloves, nor venture to squeeze their 
partner’s hand, nor press their own against 
her side in a galop, and especially a waltz. 
The moment she wishes to interrupt that 
dance, they drop their arm instantly. If they 
are dancing with a single lady, their respect- 
ful reserve becomes still more marked. The 
dance over, they offer their arm to conduct 


her to her place, where, bowing lowly, they 


thank her for the honor she has done them, 
and retire. A young lady should never be 
seen to converse intimately with her partner. 
It is uncivil, even blamable, on the part of the 
gentleman, to attempt to establish anything 
like familiar intercourse. At a ball it is not 
allowable for the same partners to dance too 
frequently together. 

At French balls, it is allowable to ask a 
lady to dance without being formally intro- 
duced to her—which has both more conven- 
fence and more common sense than our strict 
exigence of a presentation. In good society, 
nobody is supposed to be invited who is not 
fit company for the other guests. Any gen- 
tleman, therefore, present is supposed to be 
an eligible, or at least a permissible partner 
for any lady. 

Invitations to a ball should be sent out at 
least a fortnight before-hand, to give time for 
the preparation of the ladies’ dresses, Too 
brief an invitation looks as if the party invited 
were merely a stop-gap, an after-thought to 
fill up the vacancy caused by other refusals, 
or even as if they were not wished to come. 
When an invitation cannot be accepted, it 
should be declined with thanks and expres- 
sions of regret at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

Dance as other people dance; neither better 
nor worse. After dancing, you may not lead 
a lady to any other seat than that which she 
occupied before. Do not delay asking a lady 
to dance until the orchestra has already 
struck up. Never remain at a ball till day- 
light, unless you wish to be painfully unde- 
ceived in respect to both good looks and 
dress. You do not take leave of your hosts 
on quitting a ball, but call or drop a card 
within a fortnight afterwards. It is quite 
enough for the entertainers to undergo the 
fatigue of receiving. The quietest way of 
quitting is the best. Apropos to which, and 
what to avoid, take the following: 

A German lady, who had been to Paris, 
was making a call on a friend in Frankfort. 
Wishing to show she had profited by her 
travels, when she rose to take leave, she 
hunted about the room for her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, without paying attention to anybody 
present, but upsetting tables and chairs, and 
smashing one or two China ornaments. 

“Good heavens, madame, what are you 
about ?” asked the lady of the house, 

“I am leaving the room, madame, a la 
Francaise.” 
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Gnitor's Cable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Evrrdxs axp Prorrrerors. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 

During the past month a startling drama was 
enacted in Washington, and some of the principal 
characters in it have been before the public for 
weeks, but mach of the interest attached to them 
had died out, for we all supposed that President John- 
son would take time to examine the documents placed 
before him, and only sign them after hearing some 
dozen different parties for or against the sentences. 
But to the surprise of all, the president signed the 
death warrants, and ordered an immediate execu- 
tim. He knew the pressure that would be brought 
to bear for a reprieve, or change of sentence, if time 
was allowed, and that time he was not willing to give. 
As it was he had to deny himself to all to escape the 
pleadings of agonized hearts. Had he witnessed the 
anguish that some of the young ladies displayed, he 
would have faltered, for no man could have endured 
it. The people would not have been surprised had 
Mrs. Surratt been reprieved and sentenced to some 
prison for life. But the president and his advisers 
thought she was as guilty as the rest, and she went 
with her companions—travelled that dark road of 
which so much is said and solittleknown. The mur- 
der of President Lincoln is avenged.—We have as- 
surances from Washington that the army is still 
further to be reduced, and that the expenses of all 
the departments are to be cut down as fast as possi- 
Die. This is good news for the tax payers, and they 
can stand a large amount of such legislation. We 
mustsave money if we would pay the interest of the 
debt promptly.——From Wilmington, N. C., we have 
alarming reports of yellow fever and small pox, two 
diseases that will make sad havoc with the poorer 
classes of the population. It is stated that the ne- 
groes are dying by hundreds through neglect and 
want of forethought.——The Atlantic telegraph cable 
before this reaches the hands of our readers, will be 
laid, or will result in failure. The managers now are 
sanguine of success. The English government has 
guaranteed eight per cent. on the stock if the cable 
remains in working order; but the London Times in 
speaking of the cable and the guarantee clause, re- 
marks: All systems of government guarantee of this 
kind are in themselves radically bad, and opposed to 
every rule of free trade and commercial enterprise. 
~In this case, however, the guarantee is not only at 
Variance with the principles of political economy, but 
possesses its own special attributes of absurdity. 
Thus, in return for their guarantee, which is only to 
continue in force while the line is in working order, 
the government demand that the maximum charge 
for messages shall not exceed fifty cents per word. 
With such a tariff the line would be absolutely choked 
with messages, and the company, in return for its 
overwork and general maladministration of business, 
would only receive a revenue of $1,250,000 a year. At 
a tariff of $5 per word, on the contrary, the company, 


while guaranteeing a message to and the receipt of a 
reply from any’part of the United States within 24 
hours, would with ease earn a revenue of $5,000,000 
@ year, or nearly twice the cost of the present cable. 
In fact, the government guarantee is only conditional 
on the line being in working order, and while it is so 
working the company can, for the reason we have 
stated, do ten times better without it. If the share- 
holders are wise, the sooner they shake off this clog 
upon their enterprise the better. At present, it is 
estimated that the operation of telegraphing can be 
safely conducted, day and night, at the rate of from 
six to eight words a minute. Both Prof. Thompson 
and Mr. Varley, however, are confident that with 
the new machines they have invented this rate 
may be increased to nearly twelve words a minute. 
Such changes will add materially to the cost of pub- 
lishing a paper, and we suppose that the messages 
to the journals will be short and sweet.——President 
Johnson has exchanged a few sharp words with some 
of the rich men of Virginia. They wanted him to 
repeal the $20,000 proclamation, so that they could 
obtain pardons, and set poor men to work, The 
president remarked: “You know perfectly well it 
was the wealthy men of the South who dragooned 
the people into secession. I lived in the South, and I 
know how the thing was done. Your State was 
overwhelmingly opposed to secession, but your rich 
men used the press and bullies, and our little army 
to force the State into secession. Take the $20,000 
clause; suppose a man is worth more than that, now 
the war is over, and the chances are ten to one that 
he made it out of the rebellion by contracts, etc. We 
might as well talk plainly about the matter. I don’t 
think you are so very anxious about relieving the 
poor. You want this clause removed'so as to enable 
you to make money, don’t you? If you are very 
eager to help the poor, why don’t you take the sur- 
plus over the $20,000 you own, and give it to them? 
In that way you will help them, and bring yourselves 
within the benefits of the proclamation. I am free to 
say to you that I think some of you ought to be taxed 
on all over $20,000 to help the poor. When I was 
military governor of Tennessee, I assessed such taxes 
on those who had been wealthy leaders of the rebel- 
lion, and it had good effect.” Sharp talk, that, and the 
delegation seemed to think so ; they left the mansion in 


a reflective mood.—The corner-stone of the Gettys- 
burg monument was laid on the Fourth of July. 
General Howard delivering the oration, and a very 
impressive, soldier-like one it was. The monument 
will attract thousands of visitors in the course of the 
year; it commemorates a great victory, and the rest- 
ing place of the heroic dead. A letter was read from 
President Johnson, in which he said that God sent 
the people of the United States on a mission, and that 
we must perform it. Was it for the abolition ofslav- 
ery?——It is reported that the Spanish government 
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will give up the rebel ram Stonewall, and that the by the depredators in the light of innocent amuse- 
United States will receive the present. Wecan well ments, but which were very annoying to those: on 
afford to take it.——Admiral Dupont left a noble whom they were inflicted. This was all very well as 
legacy to his country and countrymen. All his prize long as the pranks were played on private citizens; 
money, some $175,000, he directed should be devoted but one night the gay jokers went too far. Among 
to building an asylum for orphan children.—— the midshipmen of the Clio is a young fellow named 
During the month news reached us that a large por- Lord Charles Beresford, said to be a nephew of the 
tion of Jefferson Davis's correspondence had been Marquis of Waterford, who, it will be remembered, 
captured and forwarded to Washington for examina- was notorious, when in New York some years ago, 
tion. It was secured in Florida, abandoned by those for prowling around in the night, smashing windows, 
who had charge of it, as soon as they heard that wringing off door knockers, eto. It appears that 
Davis was a prisoner. Hundreds of private letters Lord Charles has a penchant for the same style of 
from Mrs. Davis, from military men, Northern dough- ~ amusement; and, being a ‘scion of a noble stock,’ 
faces, and others, were found in the trunks, thus af- thinks he has aright to take down anybody else's sign 
fording us some insight into Southern feeling, from he pleases. On the night in question his lordship, 
the commencement of secession until a few days be- with two of his chums, took the spread eagle from the 
fore it went down, never, we hope, to rise again. One gateway of the United States legation, sewed it up in 
of the letters from Mrs. Davis gives us someincidents a bag and took it on board the ship, doubtless intend- 
of her life at Montgomery, Alabama. In writing of ing to take it home asatrophy. But this time they 
a female slave, she says: ‘‘ The poor girl I thought of were not to get off with impunity. They were point- 
buying appealed to me as the wife of the president ed out to the officers by some of the native boatmen, 
to take her out of the tavern, and looking so weary, and the missing monarch of the air was found stowed 
said, ‘ I am so tired of being bought by first onenegro away in the berth of Master Beresford. The Ameri- 
trader and then another. If you have a littlegirl,as can residents were indignant, of course, and so was 
they say you have, I will wait upon her till I dieif the minister. Several documents were exchanged 
she will only be good to me,’ It was an extravagant between the latter and Captain Turnour, of the Clio, 
kind of sympathy, which I felt self-reproved for after- and finally the latter gentleman (who, by the way, is 
wards, though upon inquiry her character proved a gentleman, as his action in this matter has proved,) 
unexceptionable. I have found Jeffie D. avery good left the punishment of the offender to be named by 
boy.” She confesses that her heart softened a little Mr. McBride himself, who decided that if Charley 
under the appeal, but in an instant afterwards re- was made to replace the eagle in open day, and apolo- 
proved herself for the sympathy that she hadshown. _gize for its removal, he would let the matter drop. 
In regard to the first families of Montgomery, she This was agreed to, and at ten o’clock the next day 
remarks: ‘“ I never saw such stupefied people as they the ‘scion’ appeared on the ground, accompanied 
seem out here. They never seem to think of any by his accomplices and the ship’s carpenter, the latter 
army but that of the West, and not to feel much of whom was proceeding to mount the bird in its 
interest in that. I asked the news the other day, place, when the ministerstopped him. That wouldn’t 
and was answered ‘nothing,’ and upon seeing the do. It must be replaced by him who had removed it. 
paper, found there had been an engagement and vic- So his noble ‘nibs,’ hammer in hand, was obliged to 
tory at Vicksburg. They feel the war but little here, mount the ladder and do the job himself. He then 
and everybody seems to be speculating. Colonel acquitted himself of his apology, thanking Mack for 
Powell is in trouble here, and I fear his having from jis extreme leniency, etc., and was ordered by his 
avery moderate means raised the money for three captain to go and apologize to his own commissioner, 
plantations since he took contracts for the govern- and then ‘go aboard.’” Such jokes will no longer 
ment looks very bad. I have feltso unhappy about tax the patience of our ministers, for now that our 
the reported attack on Richmond, and every time @ war is over, John Bull will have a great respect for 
paper comes feel faint at the first note of danger. our ships, our country, and the force that we can 
From your letter I think you feel depressed. Is it raise.——A Georgia paper has published what is said 
so?”” No wonder he wrote while laboring under de- __to bea full account of the meeting,last winter,of Pres. 
pression, for he saw the days of theConfwderacy were _ Lincoln and Secretary Seward, with Stephens, Hunter 
numbered, and like Daniel Webster he was asking and Campbell, the rebel commissioners who were to 
himself “ where shall I go?” These letters willafford talk of terms of peace and secure an armistice for the 
a curious bit of reading for many days to come.— Confederacy. The editor of the paper states that the 
Some of our readers will recollect that in April an account of the meeting and the prelude were furnish- 
English midshipman belonging to the English frigate ed by Alexander H. Stephens, now confined in Fort 
Clio, lying in the harbor of Honolulu, amused him- Warren. Davis had no idea that success would at- 
self, one night, by carsying off theengio that wasever tend the fe , but he d to tire the South- 
the door of the legation. Our gover td ern heart with failure, by pretending that Mr. Lincoln 
satisfaction, and it was given in a milk-and-water would grant no terms and had no mercy. “ The three 
sort of manner; but that did not suit the dignity of Southern gentlemen met Mr, Lincoln and Mr. Sew- 


the United States, and a more active demand was ard, and after some preliminary remarks, the subject 
made, as though we were in earnest in what we said. of peace was opened. Mr. Stephens—well aware 
Then came an ample apology, such a one as should that one who asks much may get more than he who 
have appeared in the first instance. Byaletter from confesses to humble wishes at the outset—urged the 
Henolula we learn the particulars of the insultand claims of his section with that skill and address for 
who offered it. The letter says: ‘Since the arrival which the Northern papers have given him credit. 
of the Clio, numerous little midnight depredations Mr. Lincoln, holding the vantage g dof L 

have been committed, such as removing signboards, power, waa, however, perfectly frank, and submitted 


bere’ poles, étc., which, no doubt, were looked upon his views almost in the form of an argument, During 
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the interview, it appears that Hunter declared that 
he had never entertained any fears for his person or 


lite from so mild a government as that of the United 
States. To which Mr. Lincoln retorted that he, also, 
had felt easy as to the rebels, but not always so easy 
about the lamp-posts around Washington city—a 
hint that he had already done more favors for the 
rebels than was exactly popular with the radical men 
of hisown party. Mr. Lincoln’s manner had now 
grown more positive. He suggested that it would be 
far better for the rebel States to return at once, than 
to risk the chances of continuing the war and the in- 
ereasing bitterness of feeling in Congress. The time 
might come, he said, when they would not be con- 
sidered as an erring people invited back to citizenship, 
but would be looked upon as enemies to be extermi- 
nated or ruined. During the conference the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution which had just been 
adopted by Congress, was read, providing that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for crimes, 
should exist within the United States, or any place 
within ite jurisdiction, and Congress should have 
power to enforce the amendment by appropriate legis- 
lation. Mr. Lincoln stated that it would be desirable 
to have the institution of slavery abolished by the 
consent of the people as soon as possible—he hoped 
within six years. He also stated that four hundred 
millions of dollars might be offered as compensation 
to the owners, and remarked, ‘You would be sur- 
prised were I to give you the names of those who 
favor that.’ Mr. Hunter said something about the 
inhumanity of leaving so many poor old negroes and 
young children destitute by encouraging the able- 
bodied negroes to run away, and asked what are they, 
the helpless—to do? Mr. Lincoln said that reminded 
him of an old friend in Illinois, who had a crop of 
potatoes and did not want to dig them. So he tolda 
neighbor that he would turn in his hogs, and let them 
dig them for themselves. ‘But,’ said the neighbor, 
‘ the frost will soon be in the ground, and when the 
soil is hard frozen, what will they do then?’ To 
which the worthy farmer replied, ‘ Let’em root!’ Mr. 
Stephens said he supposed that was the original 
* Root, Hog, or Die,’ and a fair indication of the future 
ofthe negroes.” We think that the account is correct, 
and feel glad that it is published. It is an important 
paper, showing as it does how the heart of Mr. Lin- 
coln was softened, and how ready he was to give 
mercy to those who had been in arms against their 
country. As far as paying four hundred million dol- 
lare to the owners of slaves, he would have found a 
fierce oppdsition that would have cost him some of 
his popularity with the people, and we don’t think 
that Congress would have voted the money. The 
temper of the North was not of that kind just then. 
We had the best of the Confederacy, and slavery fell 
in consequence, a8 every one expected that it would. 
But the negotiations failed, as we anticipated they 
would, and as Mr. Davis hoped, so he seized upon the 
occasion to inflame the Southern ‘heart, and it re- 
mained inflamed until the collapse. Peace could have 
been made just as readily then as monthslater. But 
Davis willed there should be more bloodshed, and 
there was, just to gratify his ambition and vanity. —— 
President Johnson has a difficult task before him, 
and one that will test his statesmanship to the ut- 
most, He is seeking to bring about the reconstruc- 
tion of the States, and heis meeting with encourage- 
ment and opposition, just according to people’s views 
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on the great questions before the country. One class 
desires that all negroes shall vote, while another con- 
tends that they are not fit for universal suffrage, but 
will be, in the course of time, by the aid of education. 
It is hard to please all, so we don’t wonder that the 
president is disposed to take no hasty steps until he 
is assured of the ground on which he stands. His 
path is beset with difficulties, but as he says that 
when he has tried one thing and it fails, he shall try 
another, we suppose that he will come out all right 
after a while. His position is no enviable one, just 
at this time.——Edmund Ruffin, the old ruffian who 
fired the first gun at Fort Sumter, blew out what 
little brains he possessed, on the ground that he did 
not wish to survive the liberties of his country. Pity 
there are not others to follow his example. We 
should soon have quietness and peace.——A Colonel 
Gayley, who offered to assassinate Mr. Lincoln for 
$1,000,000, has been arrested and lodged in a Wash- 
ington prison. He says he was joking. It will be no 
joke to prove that he meant to be facetious.— It is 
reported that France is quite positive in her pro- 
tection to Mexico, and will make war if we stir hand 
or foot to interfere in the emperor’s wishes. We do 
not like to be threatened, and yet we have no desire 
to enter Mexican territory. Still, Napoleon might 
keep a civil tongue in his head, for all that. Threats 
only exasperate. 


MODERN PIANO-FORTES. 

Wonderful improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of piano-fortes during the past six years. 
In no country is there such a number of superb 
pianos turned out as in the United States, taking the 
average of several years asa criterion. Our manu- 
facturers lead in this particular branch of industry, 
and their brows are wreathed with laurel, and their 
show-cases with gold and silver medals, the result of 
victories gained at fairs and public exhibitions. 

To own a good piano is to afford pleasure to your 
family and friends, and to confer intellectual benefit 
on your children; but in placing a piano in your 
house, be sure of one thing—obtain a good one, even 
if it does cost fifty or a hundred dollars more than a 
poor instrument. The benefit of such a course is too 
great to need commendation. 

The next best advice that we can give is, to be 
careful and select a piano that has been made by 
some firm of acknowledged reputation, who value 
their work more than money. Such a firm as HAL- 
LET, Davis & Co. would prefer to sink their capital 
rather than risk their fame as manufacturers of the 
best quality of piano-fortes. They are known all 
over this country, a portion of Europe, and in Chili 
and Peru their pianos are seen in all the drawing- 
rooms of the aristocracy. The instruments have won 
their way through merit alone, and in the face of 
active competition. 

One of our firm has owned a piano manufactured 
by HALLET, Davis & Co. for the past seven years. 
It has been in constant use, and yet is as good, the 
tone as pure, as when it left the warehouse. Another 
member of the firm has owned a HALLET, Davis & 
Co. piano-forte for six months, and is so delighted 
with it, that he would not dispose of it for a hundred 

dollars more than he paid for the same. So we will 
conclude this article by wishing success to the model 
piano-forte manufucturers of the United States. 
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The Florist. 


Harebell. 

It is rather curious, that though few poets can 
write a sonnet without mentioning the harebell, and 
though it is sure to be introduced in every eloquent 
prose description of country scenery, botanists cannot 
exactly decide what plant is meant by the name— 
some supposing it to be the beautiful little blue Cam- 
panula rotundifolia, and others, the wild hyacinth, 
Scilla non-scripta. As the original word is said to 
have been “air-bell,” it is most probable that it was 
the campanula that was so first designated, and that 
is alluded to by the poets; as the tender blue of its 
flowers is so near the color of the skies, as not to re- 
quire any great exertion of poetic fancy to call ita 
bell of air; and as its slender stem has sufficient elas- 
ticity to rise again when lightly trodden on. 


Helianthemum. 

The sun-rose. Low shrubs, generally used for 
planting on rockwork, and strongly resembling the 
cistus, or rock-rose. As most of the species are rather 
tender, they require protection during winter. For 
this reason, they are either grown in pots, which are 
placed on the rockwork among the stones, or taken 
up and re-potted in winter, to be planted out again 
in spring. The soil should be a compost of loam and 
peat. They are generally increased by seeds, which 
they ripen in abundance. 


Halesia, 

The snowdrop tree. American low trees, which 
generally form very handsome hardy shrubs. The 
snowdrop tree flowers freely, and its stem droops 
gtacefully over water. The flowers are white, and 
resemble those of the snowdrop; and the seed is curi- 
ously winged. The species will grow in any soil or 
situation. They are generally propagated by layers, 
though they all ripen seed abundantly in England. 
Tree Peony. 

A low-growing shrub, blooming the last of May or 
early in June, and making a splendid show of large 
rose-colored, red, lilac and white flowers, from four 
to six, or even ten inches in diameter. When in full 
flower the stems can scarcely be seen for the profu- 
sion of bloom. Some of the varieties are single, oth- 
ersdouble. They are increased by suckers and layers. 
The Columbine. 

Perennial herbaceous plants, growing from one to 
two feet high, of which several species are very orna- 
mental; more especially the common columbine. 
They grow in any common soil that is dry; and the 
species are increased by seeds which will keep a long 
time, and the varieties by division of the root. 


Fedia (Horns.) 

F. cornucopie, formerly considered to belong to the 
genus Valeriana, is a coarse-growing, weedy-looking 
plant, with pink flowers, and curious seed-pods, 
shaped like the figures we see of the Cornucopia, or 
Horn of Plenty. It is an annual, and the seeds caly 
require sowing in the open border, 


Convolvulus. 

Well-known splendid climbing plants, hardy and 
half-hardy, annual and perennial. They all require 
a light but rich soil, and will grow well in a compost 
of equal parts of heath mould and loam, enriched 
with about the proportion of a fourth part to the 
whole, of decayed leaves, or thoroughly rotten ma-. 
nure; and they should be trained against stakes or 
trellis-work, as their stems are too feeble to support 
themselves. 


Ardisia, 

A genus of stove shrubs, of which A. lentiginosa is 
very ornamental for its scarlet fruit. They all grow 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root freely in sand, in 
@ moist heat under a hand-glass. They may also be 
increased by cuttings of the root placed in heat. 


Prickly poppy. Highly ornamental hardy annuals 
and perennials from Mexico, with large flowers like 
those of the poppy, and of the easiest culture. The 
plants spreading widely, require a good deal of room 
to look handsome. 


The French honeysuckle. The species are mostly 
hardy biennials and perennials, which require only 
the usual treatment of their respective kinds. They 
will grow well in any rich light soil, and they are 
increased by division of their roots and by seeds. 
Japan Globe-flower. 

The shoots are deep green, three to four feet high, 
and covered in June and July with double yellow 
globular flowers. It frequently blooms into Septem- 
ber, is hardy, suckers freely, almost too much to be 
kept within bounds. 


Hardy herbaceous plants, some annual and some 
perennial, with pretty pink and white flowers, but 
having rather a weedy appearance. They grow best 
in a peat border, and are increased by seeds, which 
sometimes ripen in abundance. 

Feather Grass. 

A beautiful kind of grass, well worth growing to 
form tufts in flower borders, from its feathery light- 
ness and graceful habit of growth. It should be 
grown in light rich soil; and it is propagated by 
seed, or dividing the roots. 


Upright Honeysuckle. 

The Tartarian is the more common sort, grows six 
to ten feet high, and blooms profusely in June. The 
flowers are followed by red berries, which also add to 
its ornamental qualities. It is entirely hardy, and of 
most easy culture. 


Ammobium. 

A kind of everlasting flower, with a yellow disk 
and white ray likeadaisy. It is generally grown from 
seeds as an annual; but by striking cuttings, it may 
be kept two or three years. 
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The Bousetvite. 


Fillet of Veal. 

The fillet derives much of its pleasant flavor from 
beimg stuffed. The stuffing should be placed in the 
hollow place whence the bone is extracted, and the 
joint should be roasted a beautiful brown; it should 
be roasted gradually, as the meat being solid will re- 
quire to be thoroughly done through without burn- 
ing the outside. In roasting, care must be taken 
that it is not at first placed too near the fire; the fat 
of a loin, one of the most delicate joints of veal, 
should be covered with greased paper; a fillet, also, 
should have on the caul until nearly cooked enough ; 
the shoulder should be thoroughly boiled; when 
nearly done dredge with flour, and produce a fine 
froth. 


Ginger Beer. 

Boil gently, in a gallon of water, three tablespoons- 
ful of cream of tartar, three of ginger, and a lemon 
cut in slices. When it has boiled half an hour, take 
it from the fire, strain and sweeten to your taste; 
white sugar is the best, but brown sugar or molasses 
answers very well. Put to it, when lukewarm, half 
a pint of fresh yeast. Turn it off carefully when fer- 
mented, bottle it, and keep it'in a cool place. It will 
be fit to drink in the course of seven or eight days. 
White Spruce Beer. 

Three pounds of loaf sugar; five gallons of water ; 
with enough of essence of spruce to give it a flavor; a 
cup of good yeast; a little lemon-peel, if you choose; 


and when fermented, bottle it up close. It isa de- 


lightful beverage in warm weather. 
To clean Kid Gloves. 

First see that your hands are clean, then put on 
your gloves, and wash them as though you were 
washing your hands, in a basin of turpentine, until 
quite clean; hang them up in a warm place, or where 
there is a good current of air, which will carry off the 
smell of the turpentine. This method was brought 
from Paris, and many thousand dollars have been 
made by it. 


For Diarrhea. 

Parch half a pint of rice until it is perfectly brown ; 
boil it down as usually done, and eat it slowly, and it 
will check, if not entirely stop, the most violent diar- 
Thea in a few hours. Ordinarily, a little brandy, say 
half a wineglassful, with loaf sugar dissolved in it, 
will have the same effect. However, it is better, in 
all cases, to avoid alcohol as a medicine, if other anti- 
dotes can be had. In the more obstinate cases, where 
brandy is used, its efficacy is increased by stirring it 
with a red-hot iron. 


Cure for Headaches. 

Make a mixture of two parts of ice and one part of 
salt, and apply it by means of a little purse of silk 
gauze, with arim of gutta percha, to limited spots 
on the forehead or other parts of the scalp, where 
rheumatic headache is felt. The skin is subjected to 
the process from half a minute to one and a half 
minute, and it is rendered hard and white. 


Sore Throat. 

Take a glass of olive oil, and half a glass of spirits 
of turpentine, mix them together, and rub the throat 
externally, wearing flannel round it at the same 
time. It should be applied in the early stages of the 
disease to insure entire success. Sweet oil will answer 
equally well. 


Dr. Boerhaave’s Rules. 

This great man left, as a legacy to the world, the 
following simple and unerring directions for preserv- 
ing health; they contain the sum and substance of 
his vast professional knowledge, during a long and 
useful life:—“ Keep the feet warm, the head cool, 
and the body open.” If these were generally attended 
to, the physician’s aid would seldom be required. 
Charcoal. 

In poisons by carbonic gas, remove the patient to 
open air, dash cold water on the head and body, and 
stimulate the nostrils and lungs by hartshorn, at the 
same time rubbing the chest briskly. 


For Corns. 

Take white pine turpentine, spread a plaster, apply 
it to the corn, let it stay on till it comes off of itself. 
Repeat this three times. It is also good for wounds. 


Apple Cake. 

Take one pound anda half of white sugar, two 
pounds of apples pared and cut thin, and the rind of 
a large lemon; put a pint of water to the sugar, and 
boil it toasyrup; put the apples to it, and boil it 
quite thick. Put it into a mould to cool, and send it 


‘cold to table, with a custard or cream poured round it. 


Coffee Milk, 

Boil a dessertspoonful of coffee in nearly a pint of 
milk a quarter of an hour, then put in a little isinglass 
and clear it, and let it boil a few minutes, and set it 
on the fire to grow fine. 


Soup. 

Cut the meat from an ox-cheek, and soak it well; 
put in a stewpan, with three onions cut in slices, and 
a bunch of pot herbs; add three quarts of water; re- 
move the scum frequently, and strain; add half a 
pound of soaked rice, one teaspoonful of curry pow- 
der, a little pepper and salt, and stew four hours. 


Soup and Bouilli. 

Stew a brisket of beef, with some turnips, carrots, 
onions and celery, all cut small; put the beef into the 
pot first, then the roots; add a few cloves, and a half 
pint of beef gravy; simmer an hour; add sufficient 
beef gravy to fill the pan ; boil gently for half an hour. 
Rice Soup. 

Steep some fine rice in cold water for an hour, say 
four ounces; then boil it; add three quarts of gravy; 
add a pinch of cayenne, a little salt, and boil five 
minutes. 

Clear Pea Soup. 

Boil in two quarts of gravy a quart of young peas; 

add a lettuce, cut fine, and a small sprig of mint. 
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Curious Watters. 


The Dante Statue at Florence. 

The Florence correspondent of the London Times 
says: “A touching incident has been related to me in 
connection with the unveiling of the colossal statue 
of Dante on the Piazza Santa Croce. The sculptor, 
Pazzi, a native of the city in which Dante died, had 
his aged father living in Ravenna. Just four days 
before that fixed for the festival, news came that the 
old man was sick unto death. The son, with a natu- 
ral craving to see him once more in life and close his 
eyes, would have hurried away at once. But the 
moment was critical, and his presence in Florence all 
important. There was still much to be done which 
he alone could properly direct; the pedestal and its 
ornaments were incomplete, and had to be tempo- 
rarily finished so as to pass muster at the ceremony; 
the committee for the erection of the monument de- 
clared it impossible to spare the artist, and puta 
resolute veto on his departure. Natural affection had 
to yield to the voice of publicduty. Had the sculptor 
absented himself, a postponement of the celebration, 
or at least some great deficiency, must have been the 
result. So poor Pazzi had to remain, and his triumph 
as an artist, the king's flattering words, and the mark 
of distinction bestowed upon him were embittered by 
the news of his father’s death.” 


Uncertain Property. 

A certain house in New South Wales must have 
been an exciting one to live in. It was the cottage of 
Evan Jenkins, near Tredegar. A boy passing by one 
morning thought that he observed a movement of 
partofthe masonry. On watching it more narrowly, 
he was satisfied that the frame-work of the window 
was sinking. He ran tothe doorand alarmed the 
inmates, who were seated round the table at break- 
fast. They immediately ran into the road, and had 
scarcely done so when the house began tosink through 
the ground, and in a very short time was entirely out 
of sight, leaving the site upon which it had stood 
an open chasm, filled to within some yards of the 
road with earth and stones which had fallen in from 
the sides. It would seem that the ground on which 
the cottage was raised stood over a disused colliery, 
and the earth must have first given way at a depth 
of fully a hundred feet below the surface. 


Long Sleep. 

At the last sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
& paper was received from Dr. Blanchet, on three 
curious cases of constitutional lethargic slumber. One 
of them was that of a lady twenty-four years of ago, 
who having slept for forty days at the age of eighteen, 
and fifty days at the age of twenty, during her honey- 
moon, at length had a fit of sleep which lasted nearly 
awhole year, from Easter Sunday, 1862, to March, 1863. 
Ancient Relics. 

Traces of that ancient civilized race who formerly 
occupied Central America, Mexico and the valley of 
the Mississippi have lately been found in Arizona, 
existing in greater perfection than anywhere else on 


the continent. Ancient forts have been found on the 
highest peaks of the mountains, and towns of great 
size are seen in almost all the valleys, while broken 
pottery and household utensils of all kinds are 
strewn over the entire territory. As the country is 
fall of extinct volcanos, it is conjectured that the 
inhabitants were driven away by their former 
eruptions. 


Glass Turning. 

Glass may even be turnedina lathe. Strange as 
it seems, this is literally true. No special tools even 
are needed; any amateur turner who has operated 
on either of the metals may chuck a piece of glass in 
his lathe, and turn it with the same tools, and in the 
same way, as he would a piece of steel, only taking 
care to keep the chips from his eyes. This strange 
discovery was made, almost accidentally, in the early 
part of 1860, by one of our most celebrated mechan- 
ical engineers, and might have been patented, but 
the inventor contented himself with simply putting 
it on record, and generously presented it to the na- 
tion, The consequence was, that no one cared or 
thought about it, and the idea has been suffered to 
lie nearly barren, though capable of being turned to 
great account. 


A very big Spider! 

We find the following gravely stated in several ex- 
changes: “A sudden panic fell upon the worshipers 
on Easter Day in a large church at Lisbon. An 
enormous spider was suddenly seen to descend to an 
ancient web that is said to have existed for many 
years. The creature was so formidable that the wo- 
men began to scream, and a scene of general terror 
and excitement followed. When captured, it was 
found to be, with legs extended, nearly five feet long, 
and weighing six pounds.” Where is Agassiz? 


Remarkable Wounds, 

The editor of the Portland Courier says he has 
seen areturned soldier alive and apparently well, 
who had been shot directly through the head, the 
hole where the ball entered and passed out being dis- 
tinctly visible. There is a similar well known case 
on record in the medical books, of a man who, while 
engaged in blasting rocks, had an iron drill two feet 
long and an inch in diameter blown through his 
brains without any serious result. 


A Nation of Ale-Drinkers. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer of 
England, in his late financial report, calculates that 
the regular yearly allowance of malt liquor to each 
adult male in that country is six hundred quarte— 
nearly two quarts aday. Two hundred millions of 
dollars a year are expended for what Mr. Gladstone 
terms the “ national drink;” and he adds, with a 
sort of glowing satisfaction, that there are no signs 
of the taste for it dying out. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


DRIVING OFF THE FOG. the flies will devour it.” “The smiles of a pretty 
On a late trip of the steamer Express, round from Woman are the tears of the purse.” “He who takes 
Nashville, she was detained several hours by fog. Jerre 
Captain McComas, anxious to get along, did not stop come off empty-handed.” 
his boat, but kept her ste moving forward, The characteristic of Spanish wit is excessive state- 
having both eyes wide open for any obstacle. Passing liness. Of their proverbs, “He who has nothing to 
to the stern of the boat to take an observation, he 49, let him buy ® ship or marry a wife.” “From 
was met by a passenger, who said to him: many children and little bread, good Lord deliver us.” 
“Captain, why don’t you drive off the fog?” “A fool is never a fool unless he knows Latin.” 
“ Just the thing I should like to have you tell me French wit is characterized by finesse, brilliancy, 
how to do.” dexterity, point, brevity. In repartee the French are 
“Come down into the cabin, and I'll tell you how unrivalled. Their conversation is not only an art, 
an old German friend of mine once did it.” but a fine art. In punning they are unequalled, In 
In a few minutes afterwards they were comfortably 0 literature are there so many proverbs which speak 
seated in the cabin, when the passenger commenced disparagingly of the fair sex. ‘‘ Man is fire, woman 
by saying: is tow—the devil comes and blows.” “A woman con- 
“TI shall expect you will believe it,and of course eals only what she doesn’t know.” “To get chick- 
try the experiment. In the rich valley of the Mo- 8, one mustcoaxthehen.” “Scratch people where 
hawk, there is a quiet little village called Spraker’s they itch.” 
Basin. Not many years ago, and before there was “ 
such a thing as a railroad in the State of New York, ied 
the veritable Mr. Spranker, the patriarch and founder A YOUNG CRITIC. 
of Spraker’s Basin, was keeping ataverna mileorso = 4 correspondent, in speaking of Macready, the 
from the village, upon the thoroughfare known 88 actor, mentions a little incident connected with his 


Johnstown road. Spraker’s, as it is generally called, New Orleans engagement. He says: 
was in early times the great rendezvous for the Mo- 


In the same hotel where Macready resided during 
hawk farmers, while journeying to Albany with  njs first engagement in New Orleans, lived a gentle- 
their wheat, and of the Jefferson and Lewis county man whoenjoyed the tragedian’s friendship and inti- 
drovers. Now and then a New York merchant, 9m macy. Mr. Drake had with him a son, about four 
his trip to the Northern settlements, was to be seen —_years of age, a bright, intelligent boy, who became 
before the great wood fire in Spraker’s tavern. This an especial favorite of Macready. The great actor, 
class of travellers were held in much respect by old frequently after delighting a large audience with his 
Spraker and the honest Dutch farmers on the river. conceptions of Shakspeare or Byron, would, with a 
One of this class accosted the old man on the porch, 


simple pleasure that did him honor, take the little 

one foggy morning, with— Thaddy on his knee, and in friendly prhttle pass a 

“*Mr. Spraker, do you have much of this sort of half hour away. Thaddy, in one of those confiden- 
‘weather down here in this valley?’ 


tial moments, expressed a longing desire to go to the 
“*O, yah, put we tont mind it, Mr Stewart; I has 
& way of triving it off. "Ish no matter at all,tish = «Very well,” said the tragedian, “I'll ask your 
fog.’ father to let you go to-morrow night.” 
“* How’s that, Mr. Spraker? Ishould like to know Accordingly the request was made and granted, 
the process of driving off a fog.’ and on the night appointed, father and son made a 
“* Well, I will tell you. I takes a tram and goes portion of one of the most brilliant assemblages that 
out and feeds te pigs, ant if te fog tont go off putty ever gathered within the walls ofthe St. Charles. 
soon, I takes anoder tram, and den I goes out and The play was “ King Lear.” Macready never acted 
fodders te cattle, and if te fog aint gone py tistime, more beautifully. The frenzy and pathos of the 
I takes anoder tram, and den I goes out and chops choleric king were faithfully delineated; and in the 
wood like dander, and if te fog tont go py tistime,I great storm-scene, where Lear is exposed to the fury 
takes anoder tram, and so on, Mr. Stewart, I keeps of the tempest, with the lightning playing around 
@ doin’ till de fog all goes away.’ his aged head, the frenzied gestures and sublime pa- 
“* Well, upon my word, Mr. Spraker, thisisanovel thos of the great actor drew down thunders from the 
mode of getting clear of a fog. How manydrams did front of the house, which drowned the noise of the 
you ever take of a morning, before you succeeded in mimic tempest on the stage most effectually. Mac- 
driving off the fog?’ ready left the theatre, with the applause still ringing 
“*Let me see. About two yearsago I tink I had his ears. 
to take about twenty drams, but it was a ver foggy We all have our weaknesses, and the great actor 
morning.’ could not feel entirely satisfied even with the ovation 
——+ bestowed on him by refined ladies and gray-headed 
eritics, He wanted a titbit of admiration, bonne 
NATIONAL WIT. bouche, from little Thaddy. §o,on the following day, 
Italian wit is highly dramatic, spontaneous, genial. _he took the first opportunity in his conversation with 
Among its proverbs are, “ The dog earns hisliving by his young friend, to elicit his childish opinions of his 
wagging his tail.” “Make yourselves all honey, and acting. 
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“0, it is beautiful, Mr. Cready!” said the boy. 

“You were pleased with the play, then, Thaddy?” 
said the gratified tragedian. 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. Cready,” answered Thaddy. 

“Now, what did you think I was doing, when I 
was in the rain, and when it was thundering aid 
lightning so much?” 

“0, 1 felt so sorry for you,” said Thaddy. “You 
did that very well, though, Mr. Cready.” 

“Ah, when I was throwing my arms about; you 
know what I did that for?” 

“0 yes, indeed! and I wanted to help you so 
much!” 

Macready was very much affected and gratified 
with his childish sympathy. 

“ Well, come now, give me your opinion. What 
was IT about? What did you want to assist me in do- 
ing? What was I doing in that storm?” 

“0, I knew very well,” replied Thaddy, warming 
up at the remembrance of the previous night's per- 
formance; “ you were catching lightning-bugs !”" 
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A WONDERFUL DREAM. 


Everybody has heard wonderful stories of dreams 
that came true, resulting in marvellous discoveries of 
wealth, revelations of crime, and mysterious informa- 
tion of various sorts. Skeptical people are at liberty 
to believe, of course, what they please, but the fol- 
lowing story comes to us well authenticated, and the 
finale is, we think, quite original. The dreamer was 
a gentleman residing in one of a row of houses in a 
street in South Brooklyn; to mention names might 
be unpleasant. He dreamed one night that he had 
discovered at his house a hidden closet, which was 
stored with silver and other valuable articles, suffi- 
cient to set him up in the world as a man of wealth. 
In the morning he told his wife, who, like a sensible 
woman, asked him what he had eaten before he went 
to bed, and warned him of the ill effects of late sup- 


pers. 

The next night he went to bed as usual, when 
lo, the same dream was repeated. To doubt any 
longer would be to fly in the face of fortune that was 
opening the portals of wealth to the happy dreamer. 
He resolved upon an exploration. Modern-built 
houses, put up in rows for speculation, to sell or rent, 
do not present any architectural intricacies where a 
closet might be stowed away unperceived; the lines 
are rectangular, and every inch of space saved. The 
hidden closet with the treasure must be somewhere 
in the walls, With a hammer the dreamer went 
about the house, sounding the walls, for indications 
of the concealed receptacle. At last his search was 
rewarded. A blow struck on the wall brought forth 
a metallic jingle in response. He struck again, and 
the same musical echo came forth. Bewildering vis- 
ions of wealth arose before the delighted ——; he 
called his wife to behold the realization of his dream. 
Two or three vigorous blows brought down the plas- 
ter from the wall, broke through the lath, and reveal- 
' ed an aperture, through which Mr, —— thrust his 
hand, and brought forth a handful of spoons and 
forks! Mrs. —— now suggested that they had better 
proceed cautiously, and keep their good fortune quiet. 
The hole in the wall was covered up, and the happy 
couple retired to discuss their fortune. In a few 
minutes they were startled by a violent ring at the 
front door-bell. Mr, —— responded to thesummons, 


and found on the stoop his next door neighbor, in a 
state of intense excitement. 

“Are you the proprietor of this house?” said the 
visitor. 7 


“Iam,” said Mr. —. 

“ Then, sir, allow me to tell you that there is a 
robber in your house, who has been committing 
burglary on my premises, by breaking through your 
wall into a closet, and stealing my silver-ware.” 

Mr. ——’s countenance underwent an extraordinary 
change of expression as the truth flashed upon him. 
He rushed up stairs to take a closer inspection of his 
secret closet, when the true state of the case was 
soon disclosed. The houses were separated by a par- 
tition wall, and Mr.—— had realized his dream by 
breaking into his neighbor’s premises, and had “ struck 
silver” in the storeroom next door. A full explanation 
had to be made to satisfy the injured neighbor. The 
spoons were restored, the wall repaired, and the 
strictest secrecy enjoined and promised, but the joke 
was too good to keep, and we publish it as a caution 
to people addicted to dreaming. 
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A WIFE THAT DIDN'T SUIT. , 


Many years ago, there resided in a town in one of 
the Western States, twelve jovial old citizens, who 
met on the first of every January, for social and con- 
vivial intercourse. Wine, wit, good-will towards 
themselves and “the rest of mankind,” reigned 
around their ample board. At one of these re-unions, 
a proposition was offered and unanimously concurred 
in, that each member should state the character and 
qualities of his wife, without concealment, be the 
same good or otherwise. The disclosure commenced, 
and each one pictured in glowing terms the admir- 
able belongings of his better half. One, however, 
member S——, remained silent and absorbed, appa- 
rently in deep reflection. He was urged to respond 
to the common pledge, but still remained obstinately 
reticent. At last, on being assured and re-assured 
that what he disclosed would never be mentioned 
outside of the precincts of the club, he said, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, you have given flattering, even angelic de- 
scriptions of your wives, and I have no doubt each 
one of you has told the truth. Mrs.—— and myself 
have lived together harmoniously for forty years. She 
is an exemplary wife, a kind mother, a good Chris- 
tian, and charitable to the poor; her hand and heart 
is ever open to the afflicted; her neighbors, and all 
who know her, say she possesses every lovely attri- 
bute that should adorn female character; but con- 
found my eyes if she suits me!” 


CANADIAN YANKEEISM, 

Over the line, in Canasla, they are quite as inquisi- 
tive as their Yankee neighbors—probably the south 
wind carries the infection over—and they are certain- 
ly more in danger than the Jersey farmers would be 
of yellow fever with the quarantine at Sandy Hook. 
Some years since, the receiver general was travelling 
on steamboat with considerable funds for the govern- 
ment, and for the sake of safety and privacy he en- 
gaged the whole of the ladies’ cabin. The passengers 
were all alive to ascertain the reason of this arrange- 
ment, and especially to know what business the great 
man could have on hand to require so much room 
and money. At length one of them, more bold than 
the rest, ventured to introduce the subject as the re- 
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eiver was walking the deck, and approaching him, 
asked if he was engaged on a government contract. 

“Yes,” was the graff reply. 

“A very large one?” 

“ Yes, very large.” 

“* May I ask what it is?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, pray, sir, what is it?” 

“ Why, you see,” said the receiver-general, with 
great seriousness, ‘‘ the queen of England has made a 
_present to the king of Siam of his half of Lake Onta- 
rio, and I am engaged to bottle it off!” 

No more questions asked. 


A POLICE COURT SCENE. 


During one of the hottest nights of last week, a 
fellow was picked up from a gutter, and taken before 
the Police Court, where he was recognized as an old 
acquaintance. 

“ David,” said his honor, as soon as he had laid his 
eyes on him, “are you here again? Did you not 
promise me last week that you would not get drunk 
again, if I'd let you off?” 

“‘ Keep cool, your honor,” replied the prisoner, with 
brazen impudence, “keep cool—that’s what I have 
been trying to do.” 

“ But you are charged with being beastly drunk, 
and were found lying in the gutter.” 

“ Drunk—not guilty. Lying in the gatter— 


” 


“What were you lying in the gutter for, if you 
were not drunk?” 

“You see, your honor,” replied David, with the 
air of a lawyer, “it was monstrous hot last night— 
—hot as Tophet—couldn’t sleep; drank three glasses 
of lemonade, and a gallon and a half of pump-water; 
hot yet; jumped into the Frog Pond; felt nice, but 
couldn’t sleep; then, your honor, I come out again, 
and drank another gallon of pump-water; pumped 
gutter full, laid down in it, felt comfortable, went to 
sleep, dreamed I was rich, riding in my own coach 
and four round the north pole—woke up, found my- 
self in the station-house, trying to keep cool—that’s 
all.” 

“ The usual fine,” said the court. ‘Call the next 

case.” 
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enough, and not mind if it hurts you a little,” said 
his friendly adviser, “for a sensation of pain is a 
sure sign that you have a bite. The longer the time, 
the more the fish. Nevertheless, when you have a 
good strong bite, be sure you pull out.” The credu- 
lous bear followed the instructions, and kept his tail 
in the hole till it was frozen fast. When he 

the end of the tail came off; and hence the shortness 
of the appendage at the present day. 


CURRAN’S CASE. 

Curran, on one occasion, was employed on behalf of 
the plaintiff in a case of assault. The plaintiff had 
called the defendant some ugly names, and threaten- 
ed him, and the defendant had taken the law into his 
own hands, and thrashed his opponent. Curran, 
however, would not hear of any palliating circum- 
stances. The plaintiff had been struck by the de- 
fendant; no matter what offence had been given, the 
defendant had no right to strike and abuse his ill- 
used client, etc. 

“Mr. Curran,” said the judge, “if a man met you 
in the street, called you a scoundrel, and spat in your 
face, what would you do?” 

“What would I do?” said Curran. “ Bedad, I'd 
knock him down as flat as a pancake!” 


It is almost unnecessary to say that the plaintiff 
lost his case. 
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AN IMPUDENT ACTOR. 

Reeve was in the habit of taking great liberties 
with his audience—he would interpolate dreadfully; 
nay, when he forgot his own part, he would coolly 
improvisatrise his share of the dialogue, without the 
slightest reference to his brother performers. On 
one occasion he was acting the lover to Mrs. Fitz- 
williams, who was.a plump little actress, in a scene 
where she holds out her hand to Reeve with this 


“Can you refuse anything to your Pauline?” 
Reeve, looking at her plump hand, cried out: 
“Paw lean! Paw fat, I call it!” 


“IT’S MIGHTY HARD.” 
A minister who had lost his wife and had become 


wearied of his second edition of the single state, was 
once instructing a congregation from the passage, 
“Use this world as not abusing it, etc.” In the 
course of his remarks to took occasion to mention 
some things which a Christian could dispense with in 
this world. In the category he placed a wife. He 
had, however, scarcely said, “A man may do with- 
out a wife,”” when his own experience stoutly protest- 
ed, and he finished this branch of the subjeet by say- 
ing in the simplicity of his heart, “‘ but, my brethren, 
‘it’s mighty hard!” 


A CHRONIC TOPER. 
Unele John Morris was a chronic toper. One day 
while returning from the tavern, he found locomotion 
impossible, and brought up in the corner of a worm 
fence, where he remained standing. He had been 
there only a few minutes, when the minister came 
along. 


“ Uncle John,” said he, “where do you suppose 
you will go when you come to die?” 

“If I can’t go any better than I can now, I shan’t 
go anywhere,” replied Uncle John. + ~ 

+ > A MISTAKE. 

A French gentleman, having been rescued from a 
ducking river, and taken to a neighboring tavern, 
was advised to drink a glass of very warm brandy 
and water. 

“Sir, I shall thank you not to make it a fortnight.” 

“A fortnight?” said he. “ Hadn’t you better take 
directly?” 

“© yes,” said monsieur, “ directly, te be sure, but 
not a fortnight, not too weak !” 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


A Norwegian fable satisfactorily accounts for the 
short tail of the bear. The bear, it seems, was once 
met by a fox who carried a load of fish, and who, in 
answer to the question how he had obteined them, 
replied that he had caught them by angling. The 
bear expressed a desire to know an art so useful, when 
the fox informed him that he had only to make a hole 
in the ice, and insert his tail, “You must stop long 


Concert, as represented in backyards, on calm summer nights. 
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The Riddle—“ Do you give it up?” 
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The dull boy of the School. 
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A regular Tale-bearer. 


